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The New Opportunity 

The path ahead of this magazine is now open for unlimited develop- 
ment. The extent and rapidity of this development depends solely on how 
promptly and how completely the interested public supports our efforts. 

We, the publishers of this magazine. are educators; hence, colleagues to 
youall. The opportunity now at hand is dual—it is ours and it is yours. We 
are privileged to offer you our best efforts in producing a magazine singly 
devoted to our common cause; you are privileged to make our efforts one 
hundred per cent effective by seconding and supporting us in every logical 
way. Without you, American educators interested in this great visual 
movement, we can do little or nothing. With you, we can do much. With all of 
you there seem to be no limits to the possibilities ahead 


The ‘‘Educators’’ 


We have used this word in the paragraph above in a very broad sense, a 
sense in which we shall frequently use it in these pages. \What takes place 
within the four walls of school and college classrooms is but a part of that 
vast educational process that finally creates the personality of an individual 
ora nation, that has made the modern world a different thing from the ancient, 
that has put a gulf between the citizenry of the United States, for example, 
and a central African tribe. 

Who are the “educators,” then, whom this magazine aims to serve? All 
who exercise conscious and intelligent influence over their thinking fellows, 
young or old, whether it be from pulpit or platform, in club or association, 
in social or industrial center, in home or school. These all are vital agents 
in our national education, the mighty process that develops the intellectual, 


religious. social. economic and cultural personality of the American nation. 


Announcements 


N the March issue, and thereafter, the departments “From Hollywood” and 
“Theatrical Film Critique” will appear as a single department called “The 
Theatrical Field.” It will be conducted by Marguerite Orndorff of the Indianapolis 
Public Schools, who combines long training and experience in the educational field 
with intimate knowledge of the screen and close study of motion picture problems 


at first-hand in various centers of production. 
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MONG the contents for March will be an article entitled ““Some Problems re. 
lating to the Use of Motion Pictures in Secondary Schools,” by George C, 
Wood, Ph.D., of the Science Department of the Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 


B* LN NING in an early issue we shall have the privilege of presenting a series 
of definitive articles on the use of stereopticon slides in education, written for 





THE EpucatioNaL SCREEN by the eminent authority in this field, A. W. Abrams, 


Chief of the Visual Instruction Division, University of the State of New York. 
This magazine will endeavor to lay more and more emphasis on the high 
value of the stereopticon in real teaching. The slide, established as a powerful 
means of instruction for many years passed, is easily neglected in present-day writ- 
ings on visual education in favor of that very recent novelty, the film. We shall 
) do our best to restore a proper balance of emphasis between the slide and film. 


| Will Hays’ Handicap 


HE height of a hope measures the depth of its disappointment. ‘To lessen the 





disappointment one has only to moderate the hope. 

A very large and important element of the country has been cherishing high 
hopes of Will Hays. It might be as well to keep these hopes within modest bounds 
and thus be prepared for disappointing developments that may be very near at 
hand. 

There were two great things Will Hays might have done. First, improve the 
theatrical screen, or at least establish a program that would lead to improvement; 
second, turn the attention of able producers to the vast possibilities of the non- 
theatrical screen. With real authority behind him he could have accomplished 
both. Without it, it is extremely doubtful if he can accomplish either—and we 
wonder why he ever accepted the job under such conditions. 


: We believed Mr. Hays too wise to think that the Herculean task could be ac- | 
complished without full authority in his hands, too shrewd to undertake it with- 
out absolute guarantees of such authority. A Daniel is needed among the lions, | 
not a boy with a butterfly-net. We believed also that Will Hays was too politic to | 
accept subordination when he had known only command, and too high-purposed 
to turn his splendid talents to lower ends for a mere fantastic salary. There is a 
paradox here, which may be explainable, but we must wait for the explanation 
till Mr. Hays chooses to give it. 

As far as Mr. Hays’ influence is concerned, we may as well moderate, if not 
lay aside, our hopes for the theatrical screen. The steps in the Arbuckle affair are 
practically final evidence of the emptiness of Mr. Hays’ “presidency.” 





The powers behind his throne—with their customary shortsightedness—pro- 


posed to cash in on Fatty’s films immediately on the heels of the notorious trial. 
They should have known better, of course, but why did not Mr. Hays forbid this 
folly at the start? It is only charitable to think that he had no power to forbid it. 
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Public indignation rose like a tidal-wave in a week. The movie masters, under- 
stood, and ordered or allowed their president to forbid the showing of Arbuckle 
films. The tidal-wave subsided as swiftly as it came. 

A few months passed. The million or so tied up in Arbuckle celluloid made 
its owners uneasy. Why not try once more to “put it over”? To do this, their 
president must reverse himself and, at such a salary, why should he not do a little 
thing like that when necessary? It needed only an “explanation” to the public to 
account for the reversal. 

It came—over Will Hays’ signature—that sorry subterfuge of “give every 
man a chance”—too flimsy, too transparent, too absurd to be worth calling imperti- 
nent. As if the maintenance of such an individual as Arbuckle in his unaccus- 
tomed luxury could justify the tarnishing of millions of young minds with the 
inevitable thoughts that Fatty on the screen again would inspire! 

What was the result of Will Hays’ reversal on the Arbuckle question? 
Exactly, we fancy, what Mr. Hays thought it would be when he issued the edict 
(reluctantly ?). Emphatic rejection by scores of civic and professional leaders in 
national life,—by dozens of civil, social, and humanitarian organizations—by the 
National Education Association—by organizations practically hand-in-glove with 
the movie industry—by Mr. Hays’ own Committee on Public Relations—in short, 
emphatic rejection by the nation at large of the preposterous proposal. And now 
even Arbuckle has recognized the verdict and announces his withdrawal from the 
screen! It is a pitiful state of things, Mr. Hays having to be rescued by the 
\merican public in his hopeless struggle with the powers that pay him. 

If lack of authority snuffs out hope of Will Hays’ improving the theatrical 
screen does it do the same for the non-theatrical field? Perhaps, but not neces- 
sarily. For it is here a question of enlightenment rather than control, of expan- 
sion rather than reform. ‘The task is to open the eyes of the movie masters to the 
great future of the film outside the theatre; it is not a matter of modifying exist- 
ing production but starting a new kind. Will Hays has only to induce them to 
consider seriously a virgin field that has greater possibilities than the theatrical 
field ever possessed, and this could be done without the powers of a dictator. 

Important negotiations are under way between Mr. Hays and some of the 
foremost educational leaders of the country. Something may come of it. Great 
things could come of it. We shall probably know something about this by the 
time the Cleveland convention of the N. E. A. is over. We do not question the 
sincerity of Will Hays’ many utterances on the “educational’’ opportunity of the 
films but it remains to be seen whether there is anything behind his remarks except 
his own sincerity ; whether he is speaking for the industry or merely out of his own 
good heart. There is no doubt that the power accumulated by the huge industry 
could work wonders in the higher field, if the holders of that power could see it 
and direct the power properly. Will Hays might be able to make them see it, and 
thus bring about development of the motion picture on a scale that would make 
past achievements seem small. There is excuse for hoping that he may, as it 
seems the only thing left for him to do. All success to him in the momentous 
effort. 
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Visual Education: Its Scope, Purpose and Value 


DUDLEY 


Director of Visual Instruction, Chicago Schools 


HE present discussion of visual ed- 


ucation no doubt has_ resulted 


largely from the great development 
of the motion picture industry. In real- 


ity, however, the topic is as old as the 


human race. The greatest avenue 
through which man’s mind has_ been 
made aware of the external world has 


been that of sight. Sight is the most ac- 
tive and far-reaching sense of any with 
The 
stars of the universe are brought into our 


which we are endowed. remcte 
consciousness through the eyes, aided by 
This 


immense universe, with its almost incom- 


means of the modern telescopes. 


prehensible bodies, has been revealed to 
us through sight. 


Range of Visual Knowledge 


I believe it was Professor Michelson, 
of the University of Chicago, who not 
long ago called our attention to the fact 
that the sun is ninety-three millions of 
miles away from the earth; and, to aid us 
in getting a slight notion at least of the 
immensity of our universe, he said that 
if it were possible for a man to step off 
through space, making each of his steps 
equal to the distance the sun is from the 
earth, and to continue taking just such 
steps until he had taken a total of 13,500,- 
000,000 of them, he might arrive at the 
most remote star of which we 


are now 


aware. When we reflect and realize that 
this perception has come into our minds 
through the sense of sight, we are forced 
to admit the high value of this avenue 
to knowledge. And yet we have here 


only that aspect of the scope of visualiza- 
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which relates to the realm of im. | 
mense things. 


tion 


We would also call attention to the fag | 
that the perception of the very tiniest 
germ known to science has been brought 
into the mind through the eye by meas 
Then consider fhe 


contribution 


of the microscope. 
knowl 
edge has made to the health and progregs 


immeasurable such 
of the world, and we must again be im 
pressed with what the eye has done for 
us. Couple the thoughts of the greatest 





thing remote from us in the universe and 
the tiniest thing near us in the universe. 
. eye the 
whole range of intervening objects, and 


Then picture in your mind's 


you get just a slight conception of what 
is the scope of visual work from one angle 
only—that of its expansive content. 

As to the 


considered 


scope of visual education, 
the 


point, we know that all studies have their 


from curriculum = stand- 


— 


beginning to some degree in objects of 


nature. Pictures or words are symbols 


which we use to awaken in the mind im 


ages we have received through the sense 


— 


perceptions, especially through sight. 
A Fund of Impressions 

In the beginning of our educational | 
work it is quite essential that the pupils 
or students be given a very extensive list 
of impressions through the senses, and 
these impressions clear-cut 
and distinctive, in order that, through 


should be 


reflection and reasoning, correct conclw 
The great fault in 





sions may be drawn. 


most of our educational work has been} 
that of trying to get from pupils clear | 


expressions and lucid descriptions with- 
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many effects coming into the mind 
through the various sense channels. Sight 
alone would not give us much knowledge 
that would be definite. With sight there 
must be coupled the impressions through 
the senses of touch and hearing, in most 
cases. Sight gives us light, shade, color, 
length and breadth, but these elements 
require to be supplemented by further 
evidence from other senses before our 
mental concepts can become complete. 
However, we believe that our great fund 
of perceptions, or at least the major part 


of them, reaches the mind through sight, 





Deemed m=: and hence we assign a supreme import- 

Duck-billed Dinosaurs inhabited the ®"¢¢ to visual work. The scope of visual 
earth five million years ago. They were education, in short, includes all percep- 
about 25 feet long. When standing erect tions reaching the mind through the eyes. 


they were about 17 feet high. They Purposes of Visual Instruction 
walked on land on their powerful hind In turning our attention to the purpose 
legs, as the Kangaroo does. In swim- of visual education, we do not hope, in 


ming they used their tails and their short ;},, 
fore legs with webbed feet, as the Croco- the subject; but wish to call attention to 
diles do now. The covering of their bod- 


ies was similar to that on Crocodiles. 


brief time at our disposal, to exhaust 


some of the ideas that we believe are fun- 
damental. 

— The primary purpose, of course, is to 
out first having been careful to give them 
the fund of sense perceptions so neces 
sary for those expressions. I[n_ other 
words, we have been altogether too, Inc 
gre in the impression-producing work a 
too profuse in exhortations for expres 
sions from the pupils. We forget some 
times, I fear, that the development of the 
pupil, and, correspondingly, the whole 
achievement of the human being, rests 





upon some form of bodily activity. We 
have possibly overworked one sense ave 
nue—that of hearing—to the neglect of 


more effective avenue—that of sight 








All Senses Needed 

We grant, without going into an ex While the pete: is not so large as 

tended argument, that the images held in the Dinosaur, what resemblances do you 
the mind are, as a rule, a resultant of observe? What differences? 


























: = St 


According to this picture, recently pub- 
lished in the Chicago Tribune, man’s 
mind is repeating a thought which was in 
some mind when Dinosaurs were created. 
Of course, the bridge cannot move itself; 
the Dinosaur could. Can you mention 
other likenesses and differences? 


establish sense contacts with the mate- 
rial world and to bring about a reaction 
in the individuals resulting from these 
contacts. We 


thought that we are to train the observ- 


also have in mind the 
ing power of the pupils, especially along 
the line of the use of the eye. To turn 
the eyes toward an object does not nec- 
essarily mean that the pupil is receiving 
sense impressions of that object in his 
mind. We must see to it that interven- 
ing objects are removed, and that the 
sight of the child be so clearly focused 
upon the particular thing we wish to have 
imaged in his mind, that he will through 
his own consciousness receive and hold 
the image we are endeavoring to make 


his possession. In visual education work 


we should endeavor to present the object, 
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the picture or the representation in such 
a way that distracting things be kept in 
the background, so that clearness of yi- 
sualization may result, or we may not at- 
tain that which we set out to do in the 
presentation of the visual material. To 
awaken in the child a consciousness of 
the thing under observation, and to train 
him to look for something worth while 
in the thing studied, are the prime requi- 
sites to be kept in mind. It requires a 
great deal of patient work to lead the 
child to the point in his development 
where he can discern the essential from 
the non-essential in the things that he is 
visualizing. 

It is our purpose also in visual educa- 
tion to lay a good foundation of sense 
impressions, which will enable the pupil 
to understand the language of literature, 
history, science, or whatever subject he 
may be endeavoring to fathom. 


It is also | 
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our purpose further to give the student a | 


large amount of sense percepts, which he | 


is to use in the judicial process of his 
mind. 
ment through perceptions to trace the re- 
lationship that exists between causes and 
effects, is one of the greatest things that 
can be done for him. 
The Great End 

Of course, in all of this work, the great 
idea is to develop the mind of the child 
There are two things very important in 
this work. Good, clear, sense impres 
sions must be had as a basis upon which 
to do this training. With these acquired, 
the pupil is then to be led, through the 
judicial process, to trace out the relation- 
ships between these various impressions; 
to form causal judgments whereby he at- 
tributes certain effects to certain definite 
causes; and, through comparison and dis- 
cussion, he can be led to make deduc- 


To lead the pupil in his develop- | 
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tions which are well founded. To lead 
the student to group in an orderly way 
his sense perceptions, causal judgments 
and classifying judgments, either past or 
present, is to store his mind with knowl- 
edge in useful form. This is training 
the mind for efficiency. 

The mind works under laws just as 
definite, we are assured by psychologists, 
as are the laws of physics. Among these 


laws are those of association, among 
which we emphasize the law of habit and 
the law of vividness as being exceedingly 


important in visual education. The law 
of habit is that whereby frequent recur- 
rence to a particular sense impression or 
until it becomes a 
the 


The law of vividness applies especially 


association is made 


permanent possession of student. 
to the thought of making the impression 
so clear and strong that the pupil will 
not fail to grasp it in its right relation 
ship. 

Of course, in this work, a deep interest 
must be awakened in the child through 
the thing 
brought about by seeing how it is in some 


being studied, and this is 
way related to his welfare. 

The Imagination 
education, 


the 


Another purpose of visual 


following along the line of some of 


things we have just said, is to cultivate 
the imagination of the child—to develop 
in him the habit of reproducing from 
memory associated ideas. This has been 
done in the days gone by by frequent so 
called reviews,—by word pictures of the 
subject matter under consideration. A 
frequent recurrence of presentation of 
pictorial material—not necessarily always 
the same thing, but closely related to it 

will help to bring about this reproductive 
imagery. A picture may suggest more 


thoughts to a class than could be ex- 
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In this picture we see another idea 
worked out by the brain of a man. Brains 


count. A 100-pound man has a 3-pound 
brain. The 20,000-pound Dinosaur had a 
2-pound brain. The Dinosaur lost in the 
struggle for life against more brainy ani- 
mals. By using his brains, man becomes 
the greatest of living things. 


pressed in dozens of oral questions. Then 
there is a further thought of developing 
what is called the creative imagination, 
whereby new combinations of materials 
are brought about. The greater the fund 
of sense impressions to begin with, the 
more easily will the child be able to work 


out new combinations, because he will 
have a fund of materials with which to 
work. We believe this is very essential 


in the development of initiative ability 


on the part of the child. The encourage- 


ment to bring about new combinations 


himself is very essential, and all this is 


part of what we may call laying the 
foundation of an_ inventive genius. 
\mericans are noted throughout the 
world as being the most highly devel- 


oped people in this particular line of 
achievement 
Other purposes might be mentioned in 


connection with visual education, but we 
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wish to pass on now to a brief statement 
of some of the values that we believe 


obtain in this work. 
Some of the Values 

In the first place, properly handled, one 
great value is that of developing keener 
observers. Only through careful train- 
ing can pupils be led to see quickly and 
accurately things that flit before their vi- 
sion. With the multiplicity of things 
pressing upon them for attention, we 
must so train them that they may readily 
trace out the connecting links between 
causes and effects, and enable them to 
We believe these 
results follow efficient visual instruction: 
Keen 


and sound reasoning. 


do accurate reasoning. 


observation, accurate perception 

Another value is that the pupil will be 
given the foundations for a better under- 
standing of civics, whether related to 
his immediate home life, city life, or the 
country at large; a better insight into 
history, both past and present; a better 
ability to interpret literature, both cur- 
rent and the great heritage that has come 
down to us from the days gone by. It is 
also of immense value in the understand- 
ing of science as the revealer of biologi- 
cal, physiological and hygienic laws lead 
ing to efficient living. 

We believe that visual education will 
also develop the ability on the part of 
the pupil to produce more lucid portray- 
als in his descriptions of things about 
which he wishes to express himself. In 
short, we believe that it will develop in 
him the ability for more versatile lan 
guage, either oral or written; a greater 
assurance of truthful portrayal by the 
plastic arts; and saner reasoning along 
the habit de- 
veloped of looking for fact relationships 


abstract lines, because of 


as a basis for the judgments he forms. 
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\Ve grant that there comes a time when 
the developed mind revels in ideas not 
easily subject to picturization except to 
the mind’s eye. When we enter the realm 
of character study, ideals, motives and 
ethical notions, we are somewhat beyond 
the need of tangible pictures. We forget 
not, however, that that height is attained 
through the memory of ideas fixed by the 
law of association; that the groundwork 
of these higher realms of thought was 
born of the sense perceptive and judicial 
processes, with which we dealt somewhat 
fully in the beginning of this paper. 

Importance of the Teacher 
In this field of educational work, we 


are not unmindful of the great im- 


portance of trained teachers, who are the 


guiding minds in all teaching. No ob- 
jective materials can take the place of 
nor supplant the live teacher. We be 


ieve that more attention should be given 
to the preparation of teachers in the use 
of visual aids. ‘Teachers should not only 
have a knowledge of available visual aids, 
but should be given training in the effi- 
cient use of such aids in the classroom. 

Briefly summarized, we have sug- 
gested in this brief paper that the scope 
of visual education embraces the uni- 
verse of material things. 

The 
(1) to develop 


purpose of visual education 1s: 


the ability quickly to 
grasp relationships between causes and 
effects; and (2) to furnish an abundance 
of experience in sense perception to be 
used in reflecting, reasoning and imag- 
ing. 

Some values are: Keener observation 
power, saner judgments, more accurate 
expressions of ideas, and a greater ability 
to initiate——in short, a better developed 
mind. 

A plea is made for adequate training of 


teachers in a wise use of visual aids. 
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School Department 


Conducted by 


MaArIE GOODE 


NOUGH 


(We wish to call particular attention to the kind of film reviews 


offered here. 


They are entirely impartial, and critical in the finest sense 


of the word. They are written from the educational standpoint by the 
department editor, who is not only a trained reviewer, but a teacher of 


wide experience. 


So far as we know, it is the first time that such service has been ren- 
dered by any publication in the field of non-theatrical films.—Editor.) 


Visual Activities in lowa 


Contributed by 


CHARLES RoaAcu, Head of Visual 


The State Fire Marshal has served formal 
notice upon the School Board of Des Moines, 
that hereafter no nitrate of cellulose film may 
be exhibited in any city school unless projector 


is enclosed in a standard, permanent, fire-proot 


booth. 

The Iowa Tuberculosis Association has been 
distributing two prints of the U. S. D. A. film, 
“Out of the Shadows.” These have been sup- 


plemented by four additional prints distributed 


from the State College at Ames. It is gen 
erally conceded that no other one thing has 
done more to create sentiment in favor of Ac- 


credited Herds and safe milk, than these films 
City ordinances have been enacted as the direct 
result of the film campaigns in counties 

The Masonic Service Committee of the Grand 
Lodge of Iowa, A. F. & A. M., has been doing 
very effective work with films, in conjunction 


many 


with their state-wide Americanization program 
Seventy County Farm Bureaus in the State 


of Iowa own or have access to motion picture 


projectors and are using them consistently to 
help carry the message of better Agriculture 
and better Rural conditions by way of the 
screen. 


Sixty-nine schools are using lantern slides 


each week as a part of the work in Vocational 
Agriculture. 

Visual Instruction will be discussed at the 
Science Round Table of the Southern Division 


lowa State Teachers’ Association, Ottumwa, 
Friday afternoon, April 6th, at 2:00 P. M 
The Visual Instruction Service, 


College, has adopted the first” 


lowa State 


“satety policy il 


Instruction 


1 


Service, Iowa State College 


the matter of films. All new additions to the 
film library, hereafter, will be acetate of cellu- 


lose stock. In 


use of films it is considered wise to place no 


view of the wide and general 
limitations either from fire hazard, or increased 
insurance rates. 

As a pulling power, there is no question in 
the County Agents, that the mo- 
It is invariably the 


the minds of 


tion picture has no equal. 


rule wherever motion pictures are indicated on 
attendance is the 


has 


the program an increased 
The 
the 


sulting good is immeasurable from the point of 


result. better attendance new 


put a 
interest in Township meetings and the re- 
view of the Farm Bureau activities. 

The Chemistry Club, of 


Mount Vernon, Iowa, make motion pictures a 


Cornell College, 
part of their regular meetings. 
The Iowa W. C. T. U. owns a print and dis- 
the Battle Creek film, “The 
This has been shown in over 


tributes Tobacco 


Plague.” picture 


hundred communities during the past two 


one 
years 

The Engineering Extension Department of 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, is initiating 
work in “Safety.” Posters, lantern slide lec- 


tures will serve a considerable part of publicity. 


[he Ford Motor Company safety films, “A, 
B, C of Safety,” “Fire Prevention,” and “Live 
ind Let Live” will be used in the campaigns. 
The prints have been modified by lowa titles. 


The Iowa Chamber of Commerce has a set 


slides, “Industrial Lowa” which is 


of lantern 
sent 
Des 


out from the office of the Secretary, at 


Moine S 











HISTORY 

HE first films of a new series have been issued 

called “reflecting 
Now that the cinema is 


by Universal, Mirrors, 
Past and Present.” 
more than twenty years old, the first events it 
recorded become bits of recent history. It is 
suggestive, to anyone who has thought at all 
of the possibilities of the screen in the future, 
to predict that before long, all cinema records 
of events of any importance will be collected 
systematically—instead of being thrown into 
the discard after they have had their current 
runs—such films to become a lasting historical 
record. What epics of the sweep of events 
those film histories will be—re-creating again 
for posterity the exact they 
happened, and bringing to life again the very 


occurrences as 


personalities of the characters who figure in 
those events. 

One viewing these first four releases must 
feel a thrill at seeing the San 
April 19th, 1906, a 
Edward VII of England brought to life again 
on the screen, and President McKinley at his 
inauguration in March, 1897. 

How different can be the history study of the 
future! 


Francisco of 


heap of smoking ruins, 


The San Francisco Earthquake. ( Universal.) 
Newspaper taken 
April, 1906, form the first titles of the film, 
followed by scenes of the “first great disaster 


headlines from issues of 


” 


Ruins are 
on every side, and dynamiting squads are at 
work in an effort to check the spread of the 
flames. Attention is called to the absence of 
motor cars in the streets, and a lone machine 
serves as a contrast with our present-day auto- 
mobiles. 


to be recorded in motion pictures. 


Refugees are seen quartered in the 
public parks, and some few days later, the first 
street car to be operated (a good scene, and 
particularly true to life) gives promise of the 
restoration of order in the stricken city. 
Throughout the entire reel are scattered 
scenes of present-day San Francisco, to show 
the contrast between the city then and now. 
The San Francisco of today, as seen from an 
airplane, follows the scenes of the ruins, and 
the shopping district then is contrasted with 
the street as it appears today. The ruins of 
the City Hall on Nob Hill precede some fine 
views of the beautiful structure of today, built 
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upon the same site. Market Street then ang 
now is shown, and a general panoramic view of 
the city of 1906 is followed by air views of the 
city today. 

Overtitling mars the first of the reel, and 
Universal must have its bit of “comedy relief" 
by showing the fashions of the day in a scene 
which is in questionable taste, and by titles 
which are in the class of “Pipe the bird op 
Sally’s hat!” 
still made for their entertainment value. 

The Funeral of King Edward VII. (Uni. 
versal.) Again a newspaper of the day head- 
“King of 
proclaimed new King.’ 


Educational films are obviously 


lines: England dead—George y 


, 

In the first part of the reel are shown some 
of the activities of Edward VII during the last 
days of his reign. Both King and Queen are 
shown at a public assemblage, King Edward js 
seen inspecting his regiment, and the royal party 
board a battleship. 

There follow scenes of the funeral proces- 


sion. The casket, with Edward’s crown upon 
it, is followed by his horse, and marching in 
the funeral procession are most of the other 
iuropean monarchs of the time, even to the 
present ex-Kaiser. A diagram with the figures 
of these monarchs drawn in, helps to identify 
them as they pass the camera. 

The coronation of England’s present King is 
most coronation 
steps, and Prince 
Prince of Wales, 
marches up, like any other rather awed little 


interestingly shown. The 


procession passes up the 
Edward, about to become 
boy. The ceremony is splendidly shown, and 
there follows a scene on the balcony when his 
investiture is proclaimed to the people. Princess 
Mary is photographed as she appeared then, 
and now. 

The reel closes with pictures of the Prince 
today—easily the most popular young man in 
the British 
brothers. 


Empire—and his three younger 

On the whole, the subject is excellent. It 
lacks continuity here and there, as in the place 
—where King George, as he is today, is shown 
just before scenes marking the passing of King 
Edward. 

The Inauguration of President McKinley. 
(Universal.) For the purposes of review, it will 
be just as well to disregard the contents of the 


first part of the reel—for they are obviously 
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put in simply to extend the footage, and the 
subjects are quite irrelevant. For school show 
ing in connection with history classes, we rec- 
ommend they be eliminated, and only the latter 
part of the reel used. 

The first section, called “The Fairyland of 
the Magic Camera,” introduces the Den'shawn 
a series 





dancers in slow motion photography 
of lovely scenes, perhaps admirable as an art 
subject. There follows a bit of cartoon comedy 


which is done in mock seriousness, and is 
utterly foolish. 
The only part of the reel which deserves 


attention is the record of the inauguration 
itself—the first inaugural parade to be caught 
by the camera. McKinley aré¢ 
shown riding to the ceremony in a carriage 
(which the title calls a hack). Here again the 


crowds on Pennsylvania Avenue are of interest 


Cleveland and 


to the title writer principally for the styles of 
the fair promenaders. 

The film also points its contrasts—in the 
place between the artillery of that day as it is 
seen in the parade, and ours now, twenty-five 
Taft Wilson shown rid- 
ing in an inaugural procession, as are Wilson 
and Harding at the last inaugural, to show the 
difference between vehicles then and now 
the 


emphasis is 


nrst 


years later. and are 


Throughout reel, however, it must be 
said that the 
upon an effort to present any connected story 
of the McKinley inauguration, as to show the 


has 


laid not so much 


remarkable advance which been made in 
motion picture art within 
five years. The slow movement of the 
at the inauguration in the fault of the 
early camera, as is some exceedingly hazy, bad 
photography. The 


is contrasted, of course, 


a period of twenty 
crowds 
1897 is 
effort at a 


early “close up” 


with what the camer 
can do today. 

The Birth of Aviation. (Universal.) An 
absorbingly interesting story, begun in Franc: 
the Wrights 
made their first public flights in a motor-drive 
heavier-than-air craft. The camera records this 
bit of history, and shows the machines in which 
the first flights 1 


taken, and 
their launching by the device of the “launching 


less than fifteen years ago, when 


experimental were 


weight.” The first flight achieved a little ove 
a mile. 
“And,” says the title, “this is what came of 


those early experiments.” Then flashes an a‘ 
view of a fleet of present-day planes in 


formation. 


rer 
atte 


3rd, 1908, the first passenger 
a run of 36 miles, staying in 

The camera record of that 
exterior and 


On October 
flight was made 
the air 55 minutes 
flight is 
interior views cf our present monster passenger 


shown in contrast with 
planes. 

While the Wrights were experimenting, other 
curious machines were being brought out. The 
camera gives us a glimpse of some of those 
early attempts at flight. 

Finally, Wilbur Wright reached a height of 
that time. Views that 
exceptional taken from 
tops. In those 
In con- 


360 feet—a record for 


follow show scenes 


planes flying over mountain 


days, “stunting” was unknown. 
the 


present-day 


early 


trast, film ends with some examples of 


stunt flying. 


SCENIC 
The First People. (Sunset-Burrud.) This one 
series of Scenic Stories devotes itself to 
in his natural environment. A map 
of Montana gives the the 
action takes place, and the succeeding scenes 


of the 
the Indian 


locality in which 


are set in some of the most beautiful of Na- 
ture’s backgrounds—rugged peaks against the 
sky, and lakes nestled among the mountains. 
Little attempt is made, fortunately, to weave 


show the Chief and his fol- 
to the “Shrine of the God 
mountains, to offer sup- 


a. story, except to 
lowers on their way 


of Cold” among the 


plications to the spirit gods and pray that the 
cold of winter might be broken. They bring 
back a promise from the iceland throne to the 


in the Valley of Shining Peaks. 


waiting people 


characteristic Indian ceremonies are 
The 
tiful program picture, 
Vanquished Race 


istoms and traditions. 


Some 
shown sum total is a dignified and beau- 
showing members of the 
still clinging to their former 


Rheims. (Prizma.) The city of 1918, as it 


looked after its four years of horror. Beautiful 
scenes, photographed in Prizma color, show the 
Town Hall built by Louis XIII, and the Li- 
brary, the Place Royal, the Market Place and 


house of Jacques Callou, built 


the ruins of the 


during the fifteenth century. German prisoners 
of war are shown at work clearing away the 
debris 

The most notable views in the reel are of 
course those of the “unrivaled” cathedral, the 
noblest example of early Gothic art, dating 
rom the thirteenth century. Fine close views 
show the arches, in panorama from top to 


ground, the base of the statue of Jeanne D’Arc, 
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the summit of the Towers 267 feet high, and 
the great Rose Window, now a complete 
wreck, but formerly containing priceless jew- 
eled glass. Views of the ruins from another 
angle, and a glimpse of the Royal Apartments 
and double chapel of the thirteenth century, are 
followed by pictures of General Pershing dur- 
ing his visit to Rheims. 

A subject which tells a vivid story of the 
toll war has taken in priceless treasures of art 
and architecture. 

In New Madrid. (National Non-Theatrical.) 
A Burton Holmes tour through the 
Spanish capital, where much that is up-to-date 
is mingled with some that is thoroughly medie- 
val. Ox carts still slow up traffic on the streets, 
which in other respects are quite twentieth- 
century in appearance. Beautiful scenes show 
some of the most picturesque spots in Madrid, 
especially her parks and gardens. The Spanish 


modern 


royal palace comes in for its share of atten- 
tion, and one is shown the changing of the 
guard—a most and impressive 
mony, if one may judge by the solemnity w:th 
which it is performed. 

For serious classroom showing, the scene in 
which the camera makes traffic race to and fro 
should be eliminated. So-called “trick pho- 
tography” should have no place in an educa- 
tional subject. 

My Country. (Educational.) the 
Bruce Wilderness Tales, and a “scenic apprecia- 
tion” of our own land—at least the northwest- 
ern part of the country, in all its striking 
beauty. The photography does full justice to 
the subject, and the titling is thoroughly ade- 
quate. The reel is ten or fifteen 
worth of genuine enjoyment to anyone with a 
taste for the out-of-doors—in a rugged 
lined with bare rock forms with which the rest 
less sea disputes their right to stand, sparkling 
trout and rivers 
valley clouds form 
are some unusual scenes, taken from mountain 


serious cere- 


One of 


minutes’ 


coast 


streams, broad over whose 


‘castles in the air.” There 
heights, looking down upon seas of fog which 
beat in the mounta‘n 
islands in their midst. 

The only touch in the reel which is to be at 
all resented is the scene of the flaming forest, 
before which we read, ‘““My Country is always 
spectacular.” A spectacle which the true patriot 
will know his country can ill afford to indulge 
in, followed as it is by bare, deadened trees 


rolling billows against 


and smoke-filled valleys. 
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The Village Blacksmith. Longfel. 
low’s village smith is there—at h‘s forge, SWing- 


( Fox.) 


ing his heavy sledge; the children come by 
from school and stop at the open door; he jg 
seen in church on Sunday, sitting with his boys 
—and the lines of the poem furnish title mate. 
rial here and there throughout ‘the seven reels. 
But that is as much as Longfellow’s poem cap 
contribute to the action. Beyond that, the Fox 
staff held responsible. A 
rural melodrama is built around the sturdy 


scenario must be 
figure of the smith—a typical melodrama with 
plenty of “heart throbs,” as the publicity mat- 
ter puts it, “dearly loved by the sob-hungry 
public.” And it has the typical machinery of 


a storm through which the heroine 





melodrama 
fights, in an effort to end her life, and a mad 
with an train to avert a wreck 
which comes near ending the promising career 
of the blacksmith’s son. 

The plot itself the  black- 


smith’s family (seen in the Prologue when the 


race express 


concerns with 


children are young, and in the later action when ' 


they have grown up) and the family of the 
village squire, in which there is a rascal son 
who is responsible, directly or indirectly, for 
much of the sorrow which comes to the smith 


and his I'ttle brood. And trouble enough there 





is. His youngest son is crippled for life by | 


falling from a tree, his eldest son is 


killed, his daughter is struck by lightning, his 


almost | 


| 


wife d.es, and then his daughter is accused of | 


stealing money from a church fund. 
Some permissible comedy touches relieve the 


oe 


tension—thanks to the village characters. The 
action throughout is capably handled by such 
dependable people as Virginia Valli (the | 
daughter) and William Walling (the smith). 


The production has what is known as “popular } 


appeal” and, judged abstractly, it is satisfac- 


tory enough melodrama. But let no one be 
deceived by its title—it is not for the English 
class which would be helped to a better appre- 
ciation of the pure descriptive force of Long- 
It is not to be expected that it 
than the homely 
corner-stone of a building is the ornamented 
structure itself. 

Quincy Adams Sawyer. (Metro.) The rural 
have it, among the the 
This story by Charles Felton 
Pidgin, widely read as it has been, hardly de- 
serves to rank as literature, though we must 


fellow’s lines. 


is Longfellow, any more 


melodramas films in 


month’s output. 
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appraise it, if at all, under that classification 
The original story has been thoroughly worked 
over and turned out as a 1923 model, even to 
the village belle who makes herself beautiful 
with “magic clay,” and the rural character who, 
we are told, is so naive that “he thinks Kelly 
Pool is a place to swim.” 
The story Boston, 
famous Commons, Quincy Adams Sawyer, a 


opens. in where on the 
young Harvard student, accidentally meets the 
heroine, when his dog disturbs some pigeons 
she is feeding. The the takes 
place at Masons Corners where the young man 
has been sent by his father to straighten out 
He is opposed 
who is at the 
and the melodrama is 


rest of action 


a legal tangle involving a will. 
by the village “crook” 
of all the legal trouble- 
on. Here, after several months, comes the girl 
he had met on the Commons, who in the mean- 


blind 


bottom 


time has gone and has returned to the 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 


(Wholesome Educatt 


valuable subject for an 


URELY no 
educational film could be 
life of Shakespeare. It is 


more 
selected than the 


a subject, how 


ever, which offers unusual difficulties to the 
conscientious screen dramatist. He must either 
expand, with balloon-like inflation, the few au 


thentic facts at his disposal or he must eke out 
his footage Thos 
responsible for the direction of this film have, 


with fancy and supposition 


with few exceptions, presented such events in 
Shakespeare’s life as the known facts warranted 
and by supplying fine historical backgrounds 
have made the reels a valuable reflection of th: 
Elizabethan 
raphy. 


Shakespeare, the young 


period as well as pictorial biog 
dreamer by the river 
Following scenes conduct 
affair, 
Anne Hathaway, and 


Avon, is first shown. 
him 


through a early love then 


through his marriage with 


very 


his subsequent embroilment with local authori- 
ties and flight to One 
question the authenticity of the 
Anne Clopton, pictured in so much detail. There 


London may perhaps 


romance with 


is no doubt, however, that these scenes supply 
much color. 
The pictorial narrative which deals with 


London is of 
but 


Shakespeare’s life in 
somewhat 


necessity 


nevertheless gives 


fragmentary, 
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home of her uncle, the village Deacon, to rest 
and regain her eyesight if possible. The vil- 
lain does his best to make things dfficult for 
Sawyer—a ferry cable is cut—the blind girl 
alone on the raft is borne downstream toward 
the falls—and any reader can supply the rest 
from his imagination. 

What to be called an “all- 
cast has been assembled for the produc- 
tion. John Bowers (who was Ridd in Lorna 
Doone) the part of Quincy Adams Saw- 
yer, Blanche Sweet makes a delightful hero‘ne 


own 
really deserves 


Star 
doe Ss 


Barbara La Marr is the pampered and spoiled 
the mother is well acted by Claire 
the role falls to the 
of the screen, Lon Chaney, 
who as usual gives a splendid characterization. 


village belle, 
McDowell, 


“bad 


and villain’s 


classic man” 
Elmo Lincoln is called upon again to be the 
“strong man’—a tool in the villain’s hands, and 


ultimate nemesis. 


his 


(Continued on Page 66) 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


yal Film Company) 


a clear idea of the poet’s viciss.tudes in attain- 
ing success 

The 
having been photographed in Stratford and in 
Hatha- 


smooth expanses of 


film has the very great advantage of 


London. Quaint village streets, Anne 


way’'s picturesque cottage, 
historic lawns are impressively genu-ne. 


The 


chronological 


effective in their 


number 


interiors are equally 
There are a 
valuable from an edu- 
Eliza- 


accuracy 


of striking scenes, most 


cational standpoint:—the interior of an 
bethan theater showing a play in progress and 


the intimacy between actors and audience; the 
stately court scenes; the arming for the Ar- 
mada. The details of the costumes also bear 


evidence of much careful and scholarly atten- 
ti0n 

Che average student finds difficulty in visual- 
izing easily. A name is nothing but a name, a 


classic merely an instrument of torture inflicted 


upon him by an unfeeling teacher. A picture 
that will give life and vitality to so important 
a subject as that of Shakespeare is certa-nly 


yf cultural value. While this film might easily 


be improved in many places, from a dramatic 

standpoint, its sincerity and historical content 

it distinction as an educational film. 
REVIEWED BY THE STAFF. 


y.v¢ 
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The film is beautifully photographed and en- 
tertainingly titled, and has a minimum of objec- 
tionable elements—although hardly to be rec- 
ommended as wholesome fare for adolescents 
and not the best fitted for school showing. 

The Little Match Girl. (Prizma.) A child- 
hood classic in film form, “modernized” from 
the fairy tale of Hans Christian Andersen. 
Madge Evans plays the charming little waif, 
turned out on the street and commanded by 
her mother not to come home until she has 
sold all her wares. She tries—but no one wants 
to buy, and she finally huddles down on a door- 
step in the cold. She strikes a match, and a 
vision appears—herself in laden 
Christmas tree. The vision dies as the match 
goes out, and she sobs aloud, more than ever 
A friendly little news- 


front of a 


aware of her loneliness. 
boy, seeing her distress, brings her an apple, 
and they share it, their troubles forgotten 
temporarily. 

As the scene fades, the child awakens, safe 
and warm in a luxurious home, and glad that 
it was only a dream. A touch which was 
thought necessary, perhaps, for modern chil- 
dren, to soften the too grim reality of the 
original story. 

Mark Twain. (Hodkinson.) 
American Author Series, which follows the gen- 


Another of the 


eral plan of the reels reviewed heretofore. His 
birthplace is shown, and the house in which he 
passed his youth in Hannibal, Missouri. Below 
the town is the cave where Tom Sawyer and 
his gang concocted their schemes, and there is 
also a scene of the island that figures in Huck- 
leberry Finn. A glimpse of the pilot house of 
a river steamer serves to explain the old river 
term which Clemens adopted as his pen name 
Then is shown his New York home on Fifth 
Avenue, where he resided after the Civil War, 
and the Brick Church where his body lay in 
state. 

The second part of the reel is given to an 
acting out of the story of the “Jumping Frog” 
which Mark Twain is said to have heard from 
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a gold digger in California. It gives Oppor- 
tunity for some clever character work, although 
the chief actor could have put his makeup op 
more carefully. 

A uniformly good reel, except that the title. 
writer is over ambitious to make the scenes tell 
more than they do. For instance, after the 
title, “Crowds looked at his face for the last 
time” (as his body lay in state in the church) 
there follows a street scene. 

Walt Whitman. (Hodkinson.) American 
Author Series. We are introduced to the ay 
thor, as well as to his thought, by a Series 
of none too-successful reproductions of old 
portraits, showing Whitman from youth to old 
age, each accompanied by some selection from 
his philosophy at that particular stage. After 
taking thus a quick survey of his mental—and 
physical—development, we go back to scenes 
of his birthplace, the house in Camden where 
he lived latterly, and his tomb. There follow 
scenes attempting to illustrate his “Leaves of 
others with 
nothing short of grotesque effect, so literal and 
unimaginative is the effort. In all justice to the 


Grass”—some successfully, and 


producers, it must be said there could scarcely 
» . ‘s : 
be found an author less objective, and conse- | 


quently more difficult to picturize, than Whit- 
Inevitably the result must be far from 
satisfactory, as would be any attempt to make a 


man, 


specific scene fit ‘such a line as: 
“Throb, baffled and curious brain! 
Throw out questions and answers! 
Suspend here and everywhere, eternal float of 
solution! 
Live, old life! play the part that looks back 
on the actor or actress! 
Play the old role that is great or small ae- 
cording as one makes it!” 
Hardly stuff for the motion picture, and the 
attempt to reduce such thought to film were 
better not made. 
James Russell Lowell. (Hodkinson.) What 
little is said, in scenic terms, of the biography 
of Lowell, is good, but not much praise can 
be given to what follows. “The Courtin’” from 
the Bigelow Papers is acted out—and terribly 
overdone, to the point of ridiculous burlesque. 
Scenes descriptive of another of his poems, 
“The First Snowfall,” are more successful in 
interpreting the lines. But here the young poet 
himself is brought into the story—always 4a 
risky venture in character portrayal. We are 
so apt to lose all illusions as to what the poet's 


real personality might have been! 


Feb 
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The Mosquito. (Society for Visual Educa- 
tion.) Stages of his life history are shown, be- 
ponds and marshes 


Excellent views 


ginning with views of 
which are his breeding places. 
show the eggs laid in little rafts, each egg hang- 
ing downwards into the water, and the young 


larva wiggling out from the lower end of the 


egg, into the water. A microscopic view 
shows his breathing tube, swimmerets, abdo- 
men, thorax and head. There are fine close 


views of the larvae in the water, feeding on 
microscopic plant and animal life, but when 
it becomes necessary to breathe, through the 
tube attached to the posterior end, they hang 
head downwards from the Unusual 
closeups catch the larvae moulting, the third 
time changing into the pupa stage, the head 
connected by two breathing tubes to the sur- 
face. In this stage the pupa rests at the top 
of the water from two to five days, then we 
head _ split- 


surface. 


see his skin in the vicinity of the 
ting and the mosquito emerging. 
the surface of the water momentarily to allow 


He rests on 
his wings to dry. Microscopic closeups show 
his wings, the margin and veins fringed with 
spicules, and the proboscis of the female (the 
only one that stings) and the large ears of the 
male—his most distinguishing characteristic. 
The stages in the life history of the mosquito 
for his control. Ojul spread 


suggest methods 


over the surface of the water is seen to prevent: 


the breathing of the larvae who finally die 
from lack of air. 

The sub‘ect is well organized and carefully 
photographed. Admirable for school class use, 
or as a natural science subject on a general 
program. 

Unhooking the Hookworm. (Society for Vis- 
ual Education.) An excellent treatment of the 
subject, produced by the Coronet Films Corpo- 
International Health Board of 


Foundation. It is 


ration for the 
the Rockefeller 
material for the 
or Hygiene. 

A map of the world shows the localities in 


splendid 


class in siology, Physiology 


which the hookworm disease is a menace, and 
microscopic views give details of the form and 
The film gives the 


structure of the parasite. 
life history of the worm from the time when 
the eggs (shown greatly enlarged) are laid in 
the bowels, to the hatching (remarkable views 
of the tiny worm breaking out of the cgg). 
film explains how the little worms are 


The 


The Educational Screen 


scattered, how they are picked up on the feet 
of the victims how they enter through the skin, 
traveling through the body, and finally attach 
themselves to the wall of the intestine. 

The effects of the disease are shown and the 
remedy is suggsted, not only to effect a cure 
of the victims already suffering from the dis. 
ease, but to destroy the breeding places of the 
worms. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
U. S. Battle Fleet on the High Seas. (Vita. 


graph.) <A Urban Popular 
record of 


number from the 


Classics—this one a scenic some of 
the activities of our fleet, and a glimpse of the 
life on board a fighting ship. There is very 
little titling to the reel, and the scenes are left 
to tell 


close views of the sh'p’s deck, 


their own story. Especially good are 
the inspection 
of the sailors, and the exercises on board. The 
pass the 


unusual are 


battleships, starting on the cruise, 


camera in imposing line. Quite 


views of the submarine submerging, and the 


lines of destroyers which protect the fighting 


craft. Scenes at a coaling station show fuel 
being hoisted on board, and finally with the 
ships under way again, floating targets are 


placed for practice in firing. 
A reel of interest to any audience, and well 
suited for school showing. 


The Alphabetical Zoo. A reel 


which will delight children, and make them ac- 


(Vitagraph.) 


quainted with some new friends in the Animal 
their acquaintance 
The plan of the reel 


Kingdom, as well as renew 
with the old. 
the little jingle with which it opens: 


s stated in 


Come, get acquainted with animal life, 


The beasts and the birds have their joys and 
their strife. 

We'll take them in turn, and we'll study them, 

too, 


Alphabet cal Zoo. 
The titling is cleverly done, and calculated to 


On a trip through the Great 
amuse a youthful audience. A few examples 
will illustrate: 

B—is for BISON—he¢ 


looks overfed, 


With brain food, of course, for he’s surely 
all head. 
V—is for VULTURE—you'd think him a 
prude, 


But he’s far from particular in the cho‘ce of 
his food. 

Following each is a brief view of the animal 

\ rare, and 

welcome subject, suitable for child audiences. 


chosen, photographed in the Zoo 
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At Last! An Ideal Photoplay Production for Non-Theatrical 
Exhibitions 


THE LIFE AND WORKS 
OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


IN 5 REELS 


1 
t! 


This picture will appeal to all classes in the community gath- 
ering. It brings both amusement and instruction to the children; 
it will surprise and hold the attention of those adults who had be- 
come cynics regarding the films; it will please teachers, pastors, 
social workers, and other welfare guardians of the community ; and 
it is certain to interest the parents when they see how their chil- 
dren enjoy this worthwhile picture 
Exclusive or None Exclusive contract and brand new positive prints available. No 
' ' ler ] 


percentage proposition consideret 
; . 
Write or wire 
for prices on prints and exclusive territory; also bookings 


World rights controlled by 


WHOLESOME EDUCATIONAL FILM COMPANY 
804 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














J 1 unas 
Reviewed Previously 
The films listed below are those which have been reviewed by the 


Editor of the School Department in the first ten numbers of The Edu- 
cational Screen. They are here summarized briefly 


LITERATURE AND ‘HISTORY Jane Eyre ~y reels) Hodkinson—Brings 
Lorna Doone (7 reels) First National \ Charlotte Bronte’s novel to the screen with lit- 


fine presentation of the classic which has _ beet tle loss of dramatic effect. To be recommended 
a favorite with most of us since childhood for its finished acting, with Mabel Ballin as the 
Maurice Tourneur deserves much credit for tl heroine and Norman Trevor as Rochester. Ad- 
faithful settings, fine sweep of action and splet mirable for class study in connection with the 
did characterization achieved by the principal riginal 
figures in the story Madge Bellamy is Lor The Prisoner of Zenda (9 reels) Metro 
and Frank Keenan, Sir Ensor Doone Ranking among the “year’s best.” A _ story of 
Oliver Twist (8S reels) First National—A compelling ver, directed by Rex Ingram, who 
screen masterpiece, with Jackie Coogan dem ther justifies our confidence in his ability to 
strating that one may be a master actor at tl roduce classics of the screen 
age of eight. One of the notable performat Timothy’s Quest (7 reels) American Re- 
in the history of the screen leasing Corporation—The story of Kate Douglas 
Rip Van Winkle (7 reels) Hodkinsot Wiggin’s adequately translated into film form, 
Thomas Jefferson gives a film version whicl with real New England backgrounds. 
carries the true atmosphere of Irving’s stor Our Mutual Friend (8 reels) Film Booking 
Titled with somewhat modern phraseology, but Offices—An admirable rendering of Dickens’ 
faithful in the larger items of background and lassic, eminently suited to school uses. Rich 


characterization 


setting. in 
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Perfectly 
Steady 
Projection 


Depends primarily upon 
skillful accuracy in the con 
struction of , 
rather than upon its size and 
weight. It is for this reason 
that pictures shown with the 


ZENITH 


Motion Picture 
Projector 


have the steady clearness of the strictly theatrical machines, 
even at such long distances as 115 feet. 


the projector 








The selections of 
standard films is 
almost unlimited 


The price of the Zenith is extremely moderate, yet its wear 
ing quality and workmanship are remarkable. Uses Mazda 
Lamp, requiring no adjustment, and Universal Motor 
Takes any standard film n 
sired. Fully guaranteed. 
anywhere. 


SAFETY PROJECTOR COMPANY 
310-312 West Second St. Duluth, Minn. 


In writing for catalog, please mention this magazine 
o obligation involved. 


Stereopticon attachr 
Easily operated 


Portable, weighs 50 lbs 

















The Man Without a Country (American Le- 


gion)—An “adaptation” from Edward Everett 
Hale, not without points of excellence, but seri- 
ously marred by insufficient direction, scattered 
action and poor photography. 


Heidi of the Alps 


childhood favorite, losing none of 


The 


its appeal in 


(2 reels) Prizma 
the screen version, and gaining much with the 
addition of beautiful Alpine scenery and capable 
acting on the part of the principal characters. 
Especially suitable for child audiences 


Moongold (2 reels) Warren—The old story 
of Pierrot and Pierrette, but in this case it is 
Pierrette who wanders. <A_ subject artistic in 


its presentation and beautiful in its photography, 
with light figures against a background of dark 
plush giving a silhouette effect. 


The Brook 


color—the lines of Tennyson’s Brook 


(Sunset-Burrud)—A poem in 
illustrated 
by scenes of a stream as it makes its way to the 
sea. Views are in polychrome coloring. 

Julius Caesar (6 reels) K!eine—A 
of Caesar, following his career until he becomes 
Dictator, and picturing against 
him and his subsequent overthrow. A _ splendid 
production, correct in historical detail, and filmed 
with fine effect. 


life story 


the conspiracy 
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The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe (24 | 


reels) Universal—A “chapter play” which started 
out well enough in picturing Defoe’s hero, byt 
degenerated in later episodes to a depiction of 
more elaborate and “thrilling” adventures than 
Crusoe ever dreamed of on his desert island, 
William Cullen Bryant (Hodkinson)—Amper. 
ican Author Series—A brief illustrated sketch of 
the life, followed by selected to 
intepret lines from Thanatopsis and The Crowded 
Street. Only the at- 


tempt to picturize the subjective tone of Bryant's 


poet’s scenes 


moderately successful in 
poetry. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes 
pictorial biography, followed by a dramatization 
of The Height of the Ridiculous, 
Holmes’ whimsical, humorous style, 


( Hodkinson)—A 


as typical of 
which lends 
itself well to a picture version 


Edgar Allan Poe (Hodkinson)—The story 
of Poe’s early life prefixes the acting out of 
Innabel Lee, done by two capable child actors, 


the most artistic of the American Author 


One of 
Series. 

John Greenleaf Whittier ( Hodkinson)—Not 
attempt to illustrate Whittier 
Barefoot Boy Vaud Mul- 


falls far an ideal treat- 


so successful is the 


by lines from the and 
eT. The 
ment of the poem. 

Washington Irving (Hodkinson) 


the 


latter short of 
\ iews of 
characteristic 
The Legend 


Both are adequately done. 


author’s home are followed by 
scenes from Rip Van Winkle and 
f Sleepy Hollow. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow (Hodkinson) 
This reel follows the general plan of the series. 
\ sketch of Longfellow’s life 
from The Village Blacksmith 


trying to do too much and to 


precedes 
The 


make more of the 


scenes 


film errs in 


poem than is in it. 
With Stanley in Africa (18 episodes, 
in length) 


each 2 
\ very little history 
The usual 
succession of threatened dangers and hairbreadth 


reels Universal 


along with a great deal of “thriller.” 


escapes of the ordinary serial, woven around the 


story of Livingston and Stanley 
ART AND MUSIC 
The Beggar Maid (2 reels) 


Hodkinson — 
d on Burne-Jones’ painting of Tennyson's 


ry of the cir- 


Base 
Beggar Maid, telling a charming st 
cumstances surrounding the painting of the pic- 
and weaving a romance around the central 
characters. One of the beautiful 
The Bashful Suitor (2 
Another Triart picture, borrowing its theme from 
the painting of Josef Israels. The story centers 
around Gretel, her bashful suitor, and his less 


ture, 
Triart series. 


reels) Hodkinson— 
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timid rival. Charming Dutch scenes and quaint 
characters, an excellent and remarkable 
photography combine to make an exceptional film. 

Hope (2 Hodkinson—The 
(George Frederick Watt) tells to one of his 
models the story of the lightkeeper’s daughter, 
which was the inspiration for the painting of his 
As it is acted before us, it forms a de- 


cast 


reels) artist 


picture. 
lightful narrative, combined with some excep- 
tional photography. 
of other Triart subjects. 

The Song of the Lark (2 reels) Pathe—To 
the girl of the story, the lark’s song is symbolic 
her 


Entirely up to the standard 


of her own freedom which domineering 


suitor threatens to overshadow. A 
ish in acting, although the reels show much 


bit amateur 
that 


is pleasing in photography A good program 
subject. 
Beethoven’s Moonlight Sonata (Prizma) 


The story of how Beethoven came to compose 


this masterpiece, told in picture form, with Prizma 
\ program novelty. 


TRAVEL AND SCENIC 


coloring. 


Nanook of the North (6 reels) Pathe—A pi 
ture epic of life among the Eskimos. Not to bs 
overlooked by anyone who believes in the true 


educational value of the screen 
Biskra the Beautiful (National Non-Theatri- 


cal)—Characteristic views of this desert city, sit 


uated on one of the most famous oases of the 
great Sahara. Types of Arab population are 
shown, along with glimpses of camel caravans 


and desert industries. 

Deer Hunting in the Adirondacks (Prizma) 
—Natural color views of this lake and mountain 
country, seen in company with two deer hunters 

Snow-Bound Yosemite 
the familiar 


(Sunset-Burrud) 
Fairyland on the screen features of 
the park clothed in snow and ice. 

China (Prizma)—A 
along some of China’s rivers and in her crowded 
city streets. Views of the 
ace and the Temple of the 
most interesting in the 

Yosemite—Valley of Enchantment (2 
Pathe—A _ well-nigh perfect reproduction, in 
natural the Yosemit 
Especially valuable for school classes, becaus« 
of its guide maps and the quality of its titling 

The Man Who Always Sat Down (Educa 
tional Films Corporation) 
cealed by the title, the film is a rather remarkabl 


“natural color” tour 
famous Summer Pal 


Sun are among the 
reel. 
ree Is } 


color, of wonde rs of 


\s is carefully con- 


series of airplane views showing peaks of the 


Alps, particularly the Matterhorn and Mont Blanc 
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The Ford 
Educational Library 


Spe ecté#as 
Announcement 


NEW PLANS 


|. High Standard Educational 
School Films at Low Cost. 


2. Non-Inflammable Standard 
Width School Films. 

3. Definite Synopsis and Teachers’ 
Aid for Each Film Lesson. 


4. Reliable Projectors Free to Am- 
bitious Schools. 


5. Definite Plans to Aid Visual Ed- 


ucation in Each School. 








For full information on the above opportunities 
offered to your school and community, fill out the 
attached application blank and mail at once. This 
service is limited and applications will be filled in 
the order received. 

New School Films 
New Methods New Interest 
Safety in the School 


Ford Motion Picture Laboratories 


Detroit, Michigan 
= ft DETACH HERE 


APPLICATION BLANK 


Use this Form Only) 


Give full information on this blank of the needs of 
your school and community. On receipt of this blank 
we will send details of the new plan whereby schools, 
churches or community clubs may obtain a motion pic- 
ture projector free and secure reliable educational films. 


Name Official Position 


School or Organization 
State 


Street City 


Is a projector wanted Direct or alternatin 
i & 


current? For school or auditorium ? 


Distance to screen Number of pupils ready for 
film lessons How many reels of film are 


needed each month 














The Perfec 


6 DeVe 














The DeVry | 


1255 Marianna y 

















| 


-? 


( Projector 


Perfect projection means more than just a clear, 
flickerless picture, as steady as a rock—it means ease of 
operation, portability, simplicity in construction, as well. 
Of course, the DeVry will give you flickerless pictures, 
as steady and fine in detail as those in a regular theatre, 
but in addition to this it combines the elements of abso- 
lute simplicity in construction, ease in operation and 
extreme portability. 


Schools and churches, business houses and clubs, 
national bureaus, governments and political organiza- 
tions the world over are using DeVry’s. That the DeVry 
is standing the acid test of service, from the tundra 
wastes of Baffin Land to the scorching plains of the 
Sahara, is adequate proof of the ability of this projector 
to stand up under the roughest abuse. 


Where your program demands motion pictures of 
theatrical quality—there should be a DeVry. 






oration 
Chicago ~ I11. 
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The Highway through Wonderland (Sunset- 
Burrud)—Hardly up to the standard set by other 
Sunset-Burrud subjects. The record of an auto- 
mobile trip from San Francisco to Portland. 

Algeria, the Ancient (Prizma)—Taking this 
French colony of northern Africa as a general 
subject, the reel devotes itself to showing some- 
thing of Mohammedan life, the desert market 
place in Biskra, and a glimpse of typical desert 
dwellers at work making sun-dried brick. Beau- 
tifully photographed. 

The Cape of Good Hope (Prizma)—A reel 
especially illuminating to those who least expect 
to find beauty and evidences of progress in “dark- 
est Africa.” Here scenes of Table Mountain, 
Cape Town, the bay, its rocky shores and bor- 
dering highlands, are followed by views of the 
late home of Cecil Rhodes, on Table Mountain, 
and evidences of his achievements in South 
Africa. 

A Dream of the Sea (Sunset-Burrud)—A 
succession of beautiful views done in polychrome 
coloring, and titled with lines from Whittier— 
a true scenic poem. 

The Blanket Stiff (Educational)—A 
and industrial subject which the producers tried 
to make so entertaining by injecting a story, and 
* dressing it with slangy titles, as to make it al- 
most worthless for instructional purposes. Con- 
tains some fine scenes taken in the wheat fields 
of the Northwest. 

The Lake of the Hanging Glaciers (Feder- 
ated Film Exchanges)—A pack train trip along 
a wilderness trail through a portion of British 
Columbia. The reel is worthwhile only for its 
views of the glacier at close range. Poorly titled. 

The City Chap’s Chant (Rothacker)—Too 
much chant, and only a few views that deserve 
the term scenic. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 


The Four Seasons (4 reels) Hodkinson— 
One of the most remarkable nature study pictures 
ever filmed. It shows the response of animal life 
to its different environment from one season to 
the next. Beautifully photographed, and titled 
with real artistry. 

Honey Makers (Pathe)—The life story of 
the bees and their work, entertainingly told, and 
admirably adapted for classroom use. Contains 
some remarkable closeups, and unusual views of 
the workers at their various tasks. One of the 
series of Wonders of Life in the Plant and Ani- 
mal World. 

Ants, Nature’s Craftsmen (Pathe)—These 
marvels of intelligent community life form the 


scenic 
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subject of this reel. The life cycle is traced, and 
scenes show in detail the structure of ant dwelt. 
ings, and the remarkable way in which the ant 
“workers” care for the young as they are hatch. 
ing. 

Major Jack Allen’s Wild Animal Pictures 
(Pathe)—Each a reel in length entitled, respec. 
tively, Netting the Leopard, Roping the Black 
Panther, and Capturing Lions by Aeroplane 
They are indirectly a study of these animals jp 
their native haunts, but much more emphasis jg 
the chase and the capture. The latter 
reel is especially poorly photographed and titled, 

Wonderful Water (Prizma)—Combining aff 
the excellent features of the scenic with 
scholarly treatment of the subject matter: the 
effect of running water and wave action upon 
the land. Rich in material, and 
titled with simplicity and directness. 

Neptune’s Neighbors (Prizma)—Glimpses of 
under-water life in the ocean. Novel in subject 
matter, and entertaining in presentation. 

Seeing the Unseen (Prizma)—A study of 
minute organisms by means of greatly enlarged 
models. Photographed under the direction of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 

Depths of the Sea (4 reels) Ditmar—A series 


laid on 


best 


educational 


dealing with odd forms of under-water life. 
Rather unusual in that it seems a “natural” 
presentation, free from the aquarium back- 


grounds so common to subjects of this sort. 
Its deep-sea actors are especially generous in 
performing for the camera. 

Jungle Vaudeville (Educational) —‘Science 
in a lighter vein’—a reel in which various ani- 
mals take part in a vaudeville program. An orig- 
inal idea for a comedy, but carrying no value 
for instructional purposes. 


INDUSTRIAL 
White Pine—A Paying Crop for Idle Lands 


(U. S. Department of Agriculture)—Shows the 
reforestation of cut-over lands with white pine, 
field planting and nursery practice. 

The How and Why of Spuds (U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture)—A story of the potato in- 
dustry as it is practiced with modern farm ma- 
chinery in Aroostook County, Maine. 

Alligator Hunting and Farming (% reel) 
Fox—A response to the increasing demand for 
leather. The industry as it appears in some of 
our southern states, showing in addition the hunt- 
ing of the animal in his native environment. 

The Making of a Book (3 reels) Doubleday 
Page and Company—The various processes 
through hook from linotype 


which a must go 
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‘|| Bausch & Lomb Portable Balopticon — 
me Traveling lecturers and special instructors find the Model A Portable Balopticon to be 
ei absolute insurance against projection failure. 
Ty 
ne. In addition to reliability, its convenience will also be appreciated. The carrying case, 
in measuring only 1314 x || x 614, is sturdily made and so easily balanced that it is ex- 
is tremely easy to carry. 
- Its 400-Watt gas-filled Mazda lamp operates on any 
ed. 110-volt light circuit. This Balopticon can be fitted 
all with an acetylene burner, a 6-volt Mazda lamp, for 
ith use with storage battery, or a 30-volt, 14-ampere 
he Mazda for private lighting plants. 
tee Prices range from $57 to $70 
nd according to equipment. 
of ASK YOUR DEALER FOR BOOKLET, OR WRITE TO US 
a 
P Bausch ¢ jomb Optical ©. 
zed NEW YORK WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
of CHICAGO ROCHESTER, N. Y. LONDON 
: 
ies 
m machine to bindery—in all 80 operations done Magic Gems (Prizma)—A novelty reel, 
, with latest improved machinery and most up-to showing some metals in their virgin state, and 
ck date equipment. many stones both precious and semi-precious. It 
e Farm For Sale (Homestead Films)—Shows recounts some of the superstitions connected with 
? the advantage of using limestone on wornout the wearing of particular gems. 
soils. Graphics (Educationa!)—The general name 
ae Land Clearing (3 reels) Distributed by Mich- for a number of reels, each a sort of screen mag- 
nf igan Agricultural College and the Department of azine or newspaper, containing feature story, 
va Agriculture, University of Wisconsin—The film beauty section, sports and cartoon. Nothing ex- 
a shows “brushing,” blasting with dynamite, and  ceptional. 
stump-pulling operations. Fresh Fish (Educational)—One of the Burr 
series—and an exceptional comedy, of which it 
ds MISCELLANEOUS must be said there are few. It combines photog- 
the Away Dull Care (Prizma)—Picturing a num raphy with animation cleverly. The actors are 
ne,| ber of outdoor sports, and full of wholesom« a real boy and a cat, and the little animated 
entertainment value. figures a dog, a boy, and a fish. 
rt- Sno-Birds (Prizma)—Devoted to winter pas- Water Sports reel) Fox—A “sports” reel, 
in-} times as they are to be seen at the Lake Placid devoting itself to some of the more exciting mo- 
na-} Club. All scenes in Prizma color ments of aquatic pastimes. 

Along the Moonbeam Trail (Lea-Bel)—A Thrills and Spills (%4 reel) Fox—Describes 
el)} fanciful, imaginative story of a journey to th it exactly. Many of the scenes are photographed 
for} land of magic, particularly suited to an audienc at the winter carnival held in St. Moritz, Swit- 
of} of young children. zerland, where skating, tobogganing and skiing 
nt- A Trip through Filmland (2 reels) Eastman _ give exhibitions of skill. 

Kodak Company—A cinema tour of Kodak Park, Sketchographs (Educational)—‘*What’s the 


lay} and interesting views of manufacturing film stock Limit?” gives a cartoon history of war from 
ses} from the raw cotton and bars of silver to the early times to the present, as an argument against 
ype} finished strip ready for the camera. it and its attendant evils. 














Notes and News 


The Review Committee of the Cincinnati 
Council for Better Motion Pictures 
published a compact and helpful booklet en- 


titled 


recently 


“Selected List of Motion Pictures 
for Boys and Girls and Family Groups.” 

A foreword by the Chairman of the Review 
Committee explains the nature and purpose of 
the work, and another page gives deta.led in- 
structions as to the use of same. Then follow 
the lists of films classified under Producers and 
according 
Index letters 
ences of different ages for which film is suit 
able. The leading 
number of reels is given, and necessary cuts 
At the end are offered “Twelve 
films, 


to general character and content. 


before each film indicate audi- 


player is always named, 
are indicated. 
Ready Programs” giving recommended 
with practically no cuts needed, and names of 
distributors handling the films. A 
selected Exchange addresses closes the book- 
let. 

These booklets—while the supply lasts—will 
be sent free upon request. Address inquiries 
to 25 East Ninth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


page of 








The Most Effective Tool 


In the hands of Progressive Teachers 


To make the Teaching of History, 
Geography, Health, Literature, 
Civics, Science. Fascinating, Memor 
able and Profitable. 


The Victor Portable Stereopticon 
For Class Room, Small or Large 
Auditorium. Brilliant Illumination 
Simple to Handle. 


Catalogues on request 


Slides Stereopticons Motion Pictures 


Devereaux Projection Sales Co. 


132 West 42nd St. 6414 Flatbush Avenue 
New York City Brooklyn, New York 














Yhe Eaucational Screen 
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' 


After six years of experimenting, George K 
Spoor projection jy 
The key to the whole prob. 
black 
creates the 


announces stereoscopic 
perfected form. 
lem lies in a and “penetrable” screen 
Vision 
without the use of any mechanical device in the 


which illusion of human 
hands of each indiv.dual optient, as has beep 


necessary with other methods devised tor 


stereoscopic projection. 

Che invention requires new apparatus entire. 
projection, 
and a film two and one-half times the size of 
The 


36 feet. 


ly; special camera, high-powered 


standard film. screen contemplated will 


measure 18 by Of present accessories 
lights in the 


Obviously 


nothing will remain except the 


studios and the seats in the theatre. 





these features present a very grave obstacle in} 
for general 
from so eminent a} 


the exploitation of the invention 
use, but the announcement 
figure in the moving picture world is signifi-] 
cant. 
The princ’pal event at a recent meeting off 
the Newark Public School Visual Education| 
Club at Burnet Street School was the presenta- 
tion by Lieut. Ralph C. Bishop of “The Great} 
an illustrated lecture accompanied} 
battle 


Adventure,” 
by six reels of exclusive scenes from] 
offic-al sources. 

interesting and _histori- 
cally The film depicted a 
living and authoritative unfolding of the epic 
battle of the Clear, graphic 
time to} 


educational au-| 


It was an intensely 
valuable program. 
Meuse-Argonne. 


and complete, it offered for the first 


the principals, teachers and 
thorities of Newark an intimate view and study 
of that Described by one 


who knew his subject thoroughly, it was alive 


colossal struggle. 


with human interest. Its presentation in New-+ 
ark was one of the most exceptional opportun] 
it.es ever offered to the people of this city in 
that it showed what actually took place during 
the drama of the Argonne. 

Some of the highlights of the film were—the 
hurried embarkation of Hoboken at 
the outbreak of the war; the long range guns 
in action at the battle of the Argonne — the 
movements of the tanks and infantry through 
heavy shell-fire; the aeroplane activities of 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker and Lieut. Quentin 
Roosevelt, and the grave of the latter; Armis- 


troops at 


tice celebration in Paris, and the Peace Com 
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“A Distinct Addition to Our Program” 
| DEAN H. W. MUMFORD 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Wrote 








1ge, was very 
ould have a 


Homestead Films, Inc 
Mr. D. O. Thompson, President 
7510 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Dear Mr. Thompson: 
I am glad to write you that the film, Yoke of 
and was a distinct addition to our program It 
of good. 


January 31, 1923. | 


Week, 
distribution and do a great deal 


(Signed) H. W. MUMFORD. 


well received at our Farmers’ 
wide 











| The YOKE OF AGE is a seven-reel story of the ups and downs of a country church. 
Let it “do a great deal of good” in your community. 


EEE 








ference in session in the famous Hall of Mir- 
rors at Versailles. 
The conclusion of the film shows the Na- 


tion’s Capitol welcoming General Pershing and 
the First Division as they march down beauti- 
ful Pennsylvania Avenue. 

It is only after seeing a lecture of this char- 
acter that one is imbued with the true signif 
icance of the war. No room for theatrical and 
sham heroics for the serious student of history 


—war is stark, bare, ugly, naked, unless re 
deemed by a great principle, such as we fought 
for four years ago. This is the message of 


This 
sage of the exponent of truthfulness. 

The following announcement comes to us 
from Edward Mayer, Secretary of the Depart 


Lieut. Bishop to the people is the mes 


ment of Visual Instruction at the University of 
California: 

“The America” is a 
compilation of the 
history motion pictures d‘stributed by this 
Department and is being exhibited for the 


North 


extracts 


History of 


from various 


purpose of showing in a small way what 
can be accomplished in educational motion 
pictures. This the 


important events of discovery, colonization, 


film will cover mort 


revolutionary and early national periods, 

the Civil War and the period of reconstruc- 

tion, the Spanish-American War, and r¢ 
cent events in our country’s history includ 
ing a few battle scenes and plans of action 
of the World War. 

This picture was shown to an invitation audi- 
ence of 
Wheeler 
14th. 

The National Academy of V sual Instruction 


announces that one of the features of its Fourth 


and Superintendents at 
Jerkel y, on 


Principals 


Auditorium, February 


Annual Meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, February 


27, 28 and March 1, 1923, will be the showing 
of new class room educational films. An en- 
tire evening will be devoted to this. Many of 


these films will be shown for the first time and 


some will be This part 
of the program has been made possible by the 


30 film companies, says W. M. 


pre-release showings. 


co-operation of 
Gregory, chairman of the Program Committee 
and Director of Visual Education in the Cleve- 
land Public Schools. 

In connection with the work of showing 
the film “Thru 
Life’s Windows, the Tale of a Ray of Light”, 


the E ye 


school children and “educators” 


Sight Conservation Council of Amer- 
ica, brings the message of the importance of 
normal eyesight to Chambers of Commerce, 
Rotarians and other organizations, which have 
for their object constructive work in the com- 
the 
Council’s program was being conducted in the 
Newark Paterson, N. J., the 


organizations of industrial 


munities which they serve. Thus, while 


schools of and 


business these two 


centers invited the discussion at their weekly 
luncheons. 

Che 
Fae 


schedule 


Newark, 
on December 11, 1922, and following a 
the Newark 


Education, delivered the message to more than 


Council opened its work in 


prepared by Board of 
ranging from six 
State Normal 
the 
film, with supplementing lecture, 


ten thousand children years 


of age up to the adults in the 
School. Phe consists of 


as told by the 


message story 
and lantern slides showing the deteriorating ef- 


fect upon the student and the worker in shop 


or office, or improper “lighting” and “glare’’. 


[his phase of the message heralded by the 
Council is of such importance that every manu- 
facturer and merchant should get in touch with 


it. Of so great importance is it considered by 
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Attention FREE Attention | 











Are you interested in securing a 
motion picture projector for your use 
in your School, Church, Y. M. C. A. 
Rooms, Homes, Community Center, 
and elsewhere, absolutely free of 
charge, so that you may have the bene- 
fit of motion pictures? 


I will install a well known projector 
and keep same in good condition abso- 
lutely free of charge to you, and can 
furnish you with the best and latest 
films as often as you desire. 


For further information 
write or call in person. 


M. FELDSTEIN 


804 So. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 











those who know best the matter of proper il- 
lumination, that the head of a _  $100,000,000 
lighting corporation is arranging to have his 
entire force of specialists see the film and gain 
thereby a better knowledge of the function and 
workings of the human eye. He expressed 
himself as believing the lesson taught thereby 
would be of great value to his assistants in 
their problem of furthering better illumination 
for the home, school, store and factory. 

The work of the Eye Sight Conservation 
Council of America was emphasized in Pater- 
son, N. J., during the week of December 18-21, 
by Mayor VanNoort, issuing a proclamation 
urging the necessity of care of eyesight on the 
part of all Paterson people. 
professional man and consequently appreciates 
fully the great need for the work that is being 


The Mayor is a 


done by the Council. The campaign in both 
Newark and Paterson brought letters of com- 
mendation from principals and teachers endors- 
ing the work and testifying to the educational 
value of the film. 

During the month of January, 1923, the Eye 
Sight Conservation Council will present its 
message of eye correction and protection and 





News The Educational Screen 
proper lighting in the schools of Elizabeth, | 
N. J., and in the schools of South, West and 
East Orange, N. J., and in other parts of the 
state of New Jersey. 

During December, the Council’s message 
was carried to more than twenty thousand 
school children and through the courtesy of the 
managers of the larger movie houses in Ney. 
ark, N. J., announcement of Eye Sight Cop- 
servation Week and the slogan “Save Your 
Eyesight” was flashed before their audiences 
throughout the week. 

The Council will carry its work with di). 
gence into all parts of the country and will 
welcome the cooperation of Educators, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Industrial Organizations, 
Parents and Teachers’ Associations and Civic 
Societies. 

The largest incandescent lamp ever manv- 
60,000-candle 
power and rated at 30,000 watts, has just been 


factured, having a capacity of 


manufactured by the General Electric Co. It is 
to be used in moving picture studios and is 





said to be the most realistic representation of} 
sunlight that has yet been attained. 

The lamp stands eighteen and one-half inches | 
high and its bulb is twelve inches in diameter, 
The light is equal to the combined light of | 
2,400 electric lamps of the size commonly used} 
in homes. The filament inside the bulb is made} 
of tungsten wire one-tenth of an inch in d-] 
ameter and ninety-three inches long, construct- 
ed in four coils. If the wire in this filament 
were drawn to the size used in the twenty- 
five-watt household lamp, it would supply fila- 
ment for 55,000 lamps. 

In motion picture studios, where the lamp 
is already being used, it is declared that the 
results are much better than those obtained by 
using arc lamps. The incandescent lamp has 
no flicker and gives a softer toned light ray. 
It has therefore been found more nearly ideal 
for studio work. It is lighted from a 120-volt, 
250-ampere circuit, consumes thirty kilowatts, 
and costs to operate, figuring electric current 
at 10 cents a kilowatt hour, $3 an hour. 


EDUCATIONAL PICTORIAL RELIGIOUS 
PICTURES WANTED 


by a Christian Organization financially strong (Incor- 
porated in Illinois) for Exclusive Distribution to the 
Religious and Educational Organizations in the central 
states. We have the public’s confidence which insures 4 
quick and thorough distribution of 


GOOD, WHOLESOME, SINCERE and CLEAN pictures 
Address The Educational Screen 
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From Hollywood 


Conducted by 


Marguerite 


Orndorff 


Slow Motion Photography 


NE of the most interesting and mysteri- 
the 
dustry is the slow motion camera. 


motion picture in- 
Already 
it plays an important part, and is bound to 


ous things about 


play a much more important one in the future, 
and yet about all we as audiences know of it 
we get from the weekly news reels. A few, few 
feet of film showing a dancer in whirlwind mo 
tion, or a football team in concerted action, or 
a horse racing at high speed; then a caption 
“This is how it’s done—isn’t it easy?” and then 
we the 
slowly and precisely that we almost seem to be 


see movement repeated, this time so 
dreaming. The big football tackle floats lightly 
to the ground, stretches out his arms in lets- 
urely fashion, and gathers in the swimming 
quarterback. Gently lie the 
ground, and presently comes the rest of the 


they down on 
team to spread itself with all care and delibera- 
tion over their prone forms. The horse, 
dancer, seem to have lost weight, to have taken 


the 


on the buoyancy of toy balloons; they, too, 
float. They give the effect of divers walking 
on the bed of the ocean, struggling against the 
weight of their heavy shoes and the pressur« 
of the water. We almost expect to see a trail 
of bubbles as they breathe When the film 


flashes back to normal speed again, we feel 


more natural, and comment to the extent of 
wondering how they do it. That’s the myste 
rious part of it. The actual taking of the 
picture itself is just the same as taking an ordi 
nary movie; the magic is all in the little box 
with the crank. 

The principle of the thing is this. The ordi 
nary movie camera takes one foot of film pet 
second, and there are sixteen “frames,” or sep 


arate pictures, to the foot of film. The high 
speed camera—to 
name—is adjusted to take ten feet of film per 


second, and when this film, containing ten times 


give it its proper technical 


the ordinary number of exposures of a given 
motion, is projected on a screen at the normal 
rate of speed, the motion is drawn out or re- 
tarded, and the result is called “slow motion.” 

That is about as much as the layman is likely 
to know least. The 


about it for a time at 


secret of the high-speed camera is being jeal- 
ously guarded by the few who know it. For 
its 
ginnings, and the possibilities before it are so 
that it 
device to retain control of it as long as they 


slow motion photography is only in be- 


vast behooves the originators of the 
possibly can. 

Mr. Ed Frowenfeld of the Novograph Film 
Company, who told me about it, explained some 
of its varied uses at present, and in speaking 
of its future, that he 
where to begin, because the possibilities for its 


declared hardly knew 


use are so numerous. 

Industrially, for example, slow motion pho- 
tography will be of value in detecting faults in 
machines and their operation. A certain firm, 
manufacturers of sewing machines, was having 
trouble with it 
The 


point 


high-powered factory machines. 
at a_ certain 
the trouble. 
Finally motion pictures were taken of the ma- 


thread continually broke 


and no one could locate 


chines in operation, with a high-speed camera, 


and the film revealed the fault. 
Films of this sort will be of assistance in 
teaching processes and methods to factory 


The 
bottling, labeling and packing of foods can be 


workers. successive steps in the canning, 


shown to factory employes in many localities. 


\nother possible use will be to test steel and 
concrete to determine the exact amount of 
strain each will bear, and the precise point of 


breakage 

some of the results of slow 
It is 
surgeon 


We may imagine 
modern 


tamous 


motion photography in 


that a 


surgery. 


said few years ago, a 
whose specialty was the tying of arteries, ‘was 
paid ten thousand dollars to perform a special 
could be filmed. 


was taken, but proved to be 


operation which The picture 


a failure, because 
the ordinary camera could not record the rapid 


motions. The high-speed camera will overcome 


such difficulties. The most exacting operations, 


those which must necessarily be performed 
at top speed, can be recorded in the closest 
detail All of which means a distinct advan- 
tage to surgeons and medical students the world 
over; for, without the expense of travel and 
study in the centers of such scientific knowl- 
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edge, they can have the benefit of the skill and 
experience of the great masters of surgery. 

Scientific experiments in other fields can be 
filmed and sent broadcast. The formation and 
action of gases can be filmed for the study of 
chemistry; certain laws of physics can be dem- 
onstrated. 

But perhaps the most effective uses of this 
type of motion picture can be made in military 
tactics and drills. At the time this country 
entered the World War, slow motion photog- 
raphy was just being developed, but even at 
this experimental stage, a few films were made 
for government use. That they were not used 
to any great extent may have been due to the 
confusion then department 
heads, and not to any failure of the films to 
accomplish what was expected of them. 

As an illustration of their effectiveness, I was 


existing among 


told about some slow motion films that were 
made of a bayonet drill. In the rapid change 
from one position to another in the soldier’s 
hands, the gun, it was discovered, actually left 
both hands at the same time for a fraction of 
a second—time enough, perhaps, to allow an 
enemy soldier the advantage he needed. The 
captain of the company thus photographed re- 
fused to believe that such a thing was possible 
until he was shown the pictures. 

In army observation, and map making, too, 
the high-speed camera 
was told of a picture 
in the second or two 
complete loop in the 
picture was clear and 
see everything that was going on, 
with the ordinary camera, the 


has proved its value. I 
taken from an airplane 
that it took to make a 
air. Everything in the 
slow; it was possible to 
wherea 
the 
plane would have been too great to allow of 
any such minute detail. 

Sports, too, will 
vantages of the 
of football scrimmage, 
be 


speed of 


the ad- 


Pictures 


able to claim 
high-speed camera. 
taken 
team 


be 


during practice, 
all 


as a 


and 
This, 
to 


can shown to a afterwards, 


weaknesses analyzed. 
matter of 


extent. 


accurately 


fact, is being done now some 


Production Notes 


Paramount’s 


Among the more notable of 
scheduled releases for the next six months are 
—including several already mentioned in these 
columns—a new version of Rex Beach’s “The 
starring 
starring Pola 


Ne’er Do 
Zoé Akins’ 


Well,” 


“Deéclassée,” 


Meighan, 
Negri, 


Thomas 


From HoLttywoop 
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It may even be that close decisions in sports 
In a film taken of a 
running dog, the high-speed camera revealed 
that in jumping a barrier, the animal’s hind 
leg touched it in three places, although appar. 
ently he had cleared the board entirely. 

The one thing that is hold'ng back this gen. 
eral development is the cost—a familiar tale. 
The Novograph company, which has a practical 
the camera, keeps 
four machines in use, two of which are in aq 
Two expert 
men are constantly employed in replacing parts 
making adjustments. All this expense 
to the the cameras must 
be covered, so that the producer who uses slow 


will depend on pictures. 


monopoly on high-speed 


continual state of being repaired. 


and 


added initial cost of 
motion photography in his pictures, pays at 
the rate of something like $250 a day for the 
use of the cameras, and the services of their 


operators. Or, if he needs less than a day's 


work, he gets it on a footage basis, at about 
$2 a foot. Those who are statistically inclined 
will realize that this amounts to some $1200 a 


minute while the camera is in operation. 





Naturally the only person who can afford the 
luxury of slow motion photography is one who} 
is assured of a profitable return on his invest-| 
ment, and this person is, of course, the theat- 
The chief use, therefore, is for 
feet of 


rical producer. 


few slow motion film 
the 


studies, boxing exhibitions, airplane stunts, | 


entertainment—a 


are included in news weekles—animal| 
scientific experiments which may be of general] 
Fast best; thej 


contrast is largely the element that catches the 


interest. moving objects are 
public. 

3ut besides this the high-speed camera is in} 
great demand for the regular photoplay. Many 
effects that would be 
impossible in any other way. I suppose there 
the movie trade that are not 


are obtained by its use 


are few tricks in 
familiar to the blasé public, but producers seem 
unusually sensitive about revealing the secrets 
of slow motion, preferring that their audiences 


remain ignorant of how the thing is done. 


“Hollywood,” to be directed by James Cruze, 
with a cast including practically every one of 
the Lasky stars, C. B. DeMille’s special pro 
duction, “Adam’s Rib,” George Melford’s pro 
duction of Hergesheimer’s “Java Head,” James 
Cruze’s production of “The Covered Wagon,” 
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on 
————_—— —— , am 
x Mr. Leonard Power, |]- ee : so ory ag pi 
a president of the Na- D k dCi Ah li h ! tionally known as 
» . the pastor of Pl - 
4} }| Monat Aseociacion ot || Darkened Classrooms Abolished! || ™,>2ier.0* rom 
1 Elementary ©c | lyn, comments: 
Principals, writes: The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN can be used in ar the beginning 
fe 4 | daylight without darkening the room, thus avoiding poor we were somewhat 
I must mention [J ventilation and the expense of sitisfactory window coverings skeptical as to the 
what wonderful Fe~ It can equally well be used w th artificial lighting conditions | results i = I am 
n- sults we are getting when desired. The TRANS-LUX DAYLIGHT SCREEN | writing not onl r to 
with the new Trans- is non-inflammable, can be cleaned and rolled up without express my ‘ ‘it a 
le. Lux Daylight Screen. damage. It is made in any size for any purpose o- doen but to aay 
al - © shail ae tae pt acs | And What Do Its Users Think? aa | that without a single 
hand ta ae 2 For the sake of finer and more economical projection, ask |} exception the  lec- 
ps with our pictures /§ ¢ her details of | turers and ministers 
with better visualiza- urther details o | tu an niste 
a foes = who have used the 
tion than ever be- ° L | screen both at every 
nt} || fore, with ail the || American Lux Products ]} icii"iurine the day 
cu : ~ age ° | and again at night, 
OE Bes tevtetion sft: | Corporation pronounce it the best 
se “ B a . screen that they have 
screen as one of the |[ 50 E. 42nd St., New York City ever used. It is quite 
st big steps forward in | beyond any words of 
visual education. | — aan a praise y 
- aise. 
at — 
“4 Pola Negri in “Bella Donna,’ Allan Dwan’s signed a contract as director. His first picture 
| production of “Glimpses of the Moon,” Alice will be the stage play [Three Wise Fools.” 
fe Brady in “The Snow Bride,” Mary Miles Marshall Neilan is at work on a story of his 
Minter and Antonio Moreno in “The Trail of own, “The Ingrate 
“| the Lonesome Pine,” and “Adam and Eva,” Rupert Hughes’ newest picture is his own 
a . ‘ * 8 . : . e . ” 
starring Marion Davies. In addition the com- story of studio life, “Souls for Sale. 
he} Pany plans to revive “The Cheat,” the pictur: Mary Pickford has announced her intention 
e} z , alg “nip 
h | which first brought the Japanese actor, Sessu of producing “Faust” with herself in the role 
x Hayakawa into prominence. of Marguerite It was rumored at one time 
" Gilbert Ames’ prize play, “The Hero” which that D. W. Griffith would film it with Lillian 
a served Richard Bennett on the stage, has been Gish, but difficulty with censors was anticipated, 
or} filmed with Gaston Glass, Barbara LaMarr and so he gave up the idea. More recently, Ferdi- 
Im John Sainpolis in the cast nand Pinney Earle proposed to make the pic- 
nal An experimental film of interest is ture, and has actually done some work on it, 
tS.) “M.A. R.S.” produced by the Teleview Corpo ccording to report. But as Miss Pickford can 
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the 
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ration, sponsors of New 


York. 
The Metro Pictures Corporation, under di 


stereoscopic movies 1n 


} rection of Marcus Loew, proposes to abandon 
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em 


ets 
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ij entirely the “program” 





picture, and plans only 


the production of “bigger” pictures Accord- 
ingly, the rights to Kipling’s “The Light That 
Failed” have been bought for Rex Ingram, 
who will make the picture in England this 
spring, after finishing his present production, 


“Scaramouche.” Latest reports add that Jackie 
Coogan has signed a contract for four pictures 
with Metro, although United Artists, headed 
by Mary Pickford and Douglas Fairbanks, also 
offered him a contract. 

David Belasco’s great stage success, “Th: 
Girl of the Golden 


West” is being filmed for 
Associated First National Pictures. Edwin 
Carewe will direct, but the cast has not been 
announced. 
Goldwyn announces that King Vidor has 


usually be depended upon to do what she says 


she is going to do, we may expect to see her 


version of the 


Will Rogers has signed a contract to make 


famous story. 


two-reel comedies for the Hal Roach company. 


D. W. Gr ffith has begun on a story of the 


uth, “The White Rose.” Carol Dempster, 
Mae Marsh and Ivor Novello are in the cast. 
Jack London’s “White Fang” has been pur- 


chased by Lawrence Trimble and Jane Murfin, 


be produced 


Cecil B. DeMille plans to start work in the 
version of the Ten Command- 


with the dog, Strongheart. 


spring on a picture 


ments. This choice of subject matter is the re- 

sult of an idea contest recently conducted by Mr. 

DeMille. Jeanie MacPherson is working on the 
reen arrangement 


Paramount will release thirty-nine pictures 


during the six months beginning with February, 


topping the list with Pola Negri in her first 


American film. 
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This committee will have its first meeting 
at Cleveland during the annual meeting. 
PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Chairman, A. P. Hollis, Chicago, Illinios. 
Western Section 
Loretta Clark, Los 


Chairman—A. Angeles, 


California. 


F. L. Griffin, University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

R. F. Egner, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. 


Dorthea Talbert, Director of Visual Ed., 


Denver, Colorado. 
J. J. Nalder, Director University Exten 
sion, Pullman, Wash. 
Central Section 
Chairman—Naomi Anderson, Chicago Illinois. 
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Columbia, 
February 1, 


The Fourth Annual Meeting 


HE fourth Annual Meeting of the National Academy of Visual Instruction 


will be held at Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 28, and March 1, 2. 


sessions will be held at the School of 


All 


Education. 


Superintendents and teachers from all parts of the United States have an 


opportunity to observe at first hand actual class demonstrations of teaching where 


slides, films, charts, models, pictures, and other visual aids are used. 
to this, the Academy has prepared a strong program. 


In addition 
Commissioner of Educa- 


tion J. J. Tigert, superintendent Jones of Cleveland, Ohio, Superintendent Wilson 


of Berkeley, California, Doctor Frank Freeman, University of Chicago, are 


among the speakers. 


The official program follows: 


Program 


February 27 
Tuesday, 9 a. m.—Room 216. 
Registration, Room 216 


9:00 Appointment of Committees—General 
Announcements, 

9:30 Visual Education—Its Scope, Meaning 
and Value—DupLtrey Grant Hays, 
President of the National Academy of 
Visual Instruction and Director of Vis 
ual Education, Chicago Public Schools 

10:30 Practical Visual Instruction—Surr. R 
G. Jones, Cleveland Public Schools. 

11:00 Visual Instruction in Relation to Pur 
poseful Study—Supr. H. B. Witson, 
Berkeley, California 

Lunch—School of Education Cafeteria 
1 p. m.—Room 216. 
1:00 Visual Education in the United States— 


A. P. Hots, University of Chicago 
(Fifth Grade Class). 


to March 1, 1923 


1:30 “Tron and Steel”—(Fifth 
Dr. F. D. McCtusky, 


of Education, Untversity of Ili- 


Testing a film 
Grade 


De pt 


nois, Urbana. 


Class) 


Educational Value of the 
Picture—Dr. FRANK N. FREE- 
niversity of Chicago, School of 
Education, Chicago. 

8 p. m. 


jucation 


15 Testing the 
Moving 
MAN, [ 


School of I Auditorium.) 


Special 


Evening Program of Educa 

Films 

(Special reviews of new school films 
provided the 
thirty film producers.) 

Wednesday, 9 a. m.—Room 216. 


Announcements. 


tional 


through courtesy of 


9°OO 
Analysis of Class Room Use of Slides 
in One School for a Period of Eight 
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9:30 


1 


» 


10:00 


700 


:00 


Demonstration in 


The 


THE NATION. 


Years— SHERMAN Howe, Supt. of 
Schools, Corning, N. Y. 
Some Fundamental Aspects of Visual 


Instruction—A. W. AsraMs, Chief o/ 
Bureau of Visual Education, Albany, 
i: 2 

Methods Used in Organizing a Slide Li- 
brary for a Large School System— 
Rupert Peters, Director of Visual In- 
struction, Kansas City Schools. 

Discussion. 

Report of Committee. 

Lunch—School of Education Cafeteria 

1 p. m.—Room 216. 

Teaching Geography by Pictures 
Epita Parker, School of Education, 
University of Chicago. 

National Exchange for Lantern Slides— 
Dr. C. E. Cummines, Director of Vis- 
ual Education, Buffalo, New York. 


A Comparison of the Educational Value 
of Lantern Slides and Moving Pic- 
tures in Education. 

For the Moving Picture—Dr. F. DEAN 
McCLusky. 

For the Slide—A. W. Aprams. 

8 p. m. 

(School of Education Auditorium) 

Special Evening Program of Educa 
tional Films. 

(Special reviews of new school films 
provided through the courtesy of 


thirty film producers.) 

Meeting of the Ohio Visual Instruction 
Association. 

8:15 p. m.—Room 216. 

Mr. A. C. Eckuart, Springfield, Ohio, 
Chairman. 

Definite plans for completing state o1 
ganization in Visual Education. 


AL ACADEMY 


10 


9:00 


700 


“O00 


:00 
700 


>:00 


_ 


OO 












Thursday, 9 a. m—Room 216. 
Material for Film Instruction in City 
Classes—E. H. Reever, Director of 


Visual Instruction, Detroit Public 
Schools. 
\ Program for State Wide Film Ip.§ 


struction—H. W. NorMan, Visual Jn. 
struction Dept., University of Indiana 
Bloomington. 
Cooperation in Toreign Film Loans 
Operation~ 
CHARLES TOOTHAKER, Curator Philadel. 


phia Commercial Museum. 


Plans for Practical 


Technique of Chart Construction—J, V, 
ANKENEY, University of Missouri, Co. 
lumbia, Missouri. 

A Summary of Definite Research Prob- 
lems in, Visual Education—J. W, 
SHEPHERD, of Oklahoma# 
Norman, Oklahoma. 


University 


Lunch—School of Education Cafeteria, 
1 p. m.—Room 216, 

Committee Reports. 

Using the Motion Picture for Instruc- 

tion—A. G. Batcom, Assistant Supt, of 


Schools, Newark, New Jersey. 


The Educational Screen as the Official 
Organ of the Academy—NELson L} 
GREENE, Editor of the Educational 
Screen. 

Bus:ness Meeting 

8 p. m. 


(School of Education Auditorium) 
Informal Address—‘Visual Education” 
—Hon. J. J. Ticert, Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
Educational Films. 
school films, 
especially provided through the cour- 


Special Program of 


(Special reviews of new 


tesy of thirty film producers.) 


Special Announcements 


Visual Instruction. 

School the Cleveland 
School of Education will give in all grades 
daily demonstrations in 


Observation of 


visualization of 
school subjects by slides, pictures, films, 
stereographs, etc. the 
visual program. 


Request special 


Catalogue of Foreign Slides, Pictures and 


other visual material. This material is 
catalogued and may be used on applica 


tion at the library. 


The Secretary’s office is in Room 218, 


Ss: 


0 


M 


St 


ail, telegrams, and packages should be 
addressed to: 
W. M. Grecory, 
Educational Museum, 
Cleveland School of Education, 
Station E, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
vecial Displays in Room 210: 
Cleveland Art Museum, Cleveland Natural 
History Museum, Field Museum, St. Louis 
Educational Museum, Buffalo Natural His] 


tory Museum. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 








Approved by the 
Board of Fire 


Underwriters 


Fire Safety! 





The Magazine Is 
Removadle and 
Is Carried With- 


in the Case. 


Ge BEACON PROJECTOR 


Inquiries Invited 
from Reputable 
Representatives 





A wonderful machine for wonderful results. 
Clear cut, steady picture. No flicker. No 
vibration. Quiet. Mechanically perfect! 
Fire safety—you can show a single picture as 
a “still” for hours with NO DANGER OF 
IGNITION! 

In every practical respect, the BEACON is as 
perfect as the best theatrical projectors, even 
to the straight line film feed. 
Simple—Safe—Practical for the School, the 
Church or the Home. 


Write for Interesting Particulars. 


BEACON PROJECTOR COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


521-531 West 57th St. New York, N. Y. 











Please Say You Saw It in Tue Epucationat Screen 























OFFICERS 


President—Ernest L, CRANDALL, Director of Lectures and Visual Instruction in the New 


York Schools, New York City. 


Vice-President—A. G. Batcom, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, New Jersey, 

Recording Secretary—Don Cartos Exuis, formerly Director of Motion Picture Division of 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

Treasurer—Cnartes H. Mitts, Director of Publicity of the Boy Scouts of America. 


Corresponding Secretary—ROWLAND Rocers, Instructor in Motion Picture Production at 


Columbia University. 


This department is conducted by the Association to present items of 
interest on visual education to members of the Association and the public. 
The Educational Screen assumes no responsibility for the views 


herein expressed. 


Essential Elements of Visual Instruction 


An Introduction 
By Ernest L. Crandall, President 


In this article President Crandall begins a series of what might be termed ; 
thumb nail sketches of the evolution of visual instruction, to be continued 
Each article will be brief and deal with some single 
(Editor’s Note.) 


from month to month. 
F phase of the question. 
: 
"yN approaching any new subject the logically 
| trained mind is impelled to formulate three 

questions,—what, why and how? If you do 
not regard visual instruction as a new subject, 
the writer would suggest that you try to find 
a comprehensive treatise on the subject in any 
pedagogical library, or’even a reasonably thor- 
ough treatment of it in any work on principles 
sand methods of teaching. If you locate such a 
‘volume or chapter, the writer will be obliged 
for the information. To be sure there has been 
built up quite a mass of periodical literature on 
the subject, but to say that this lacks both 
direction and the 
mildly. 

Perhaps an equally interesting 
would be to ask any educator for an off-hand 
definition of visual instruction. The writer has 
tried that experiment, with results sometimes 
amazing, not infrequently amusing and almost 
always somewhat vague. Yet the term is cur- 


cohesion is stating case 


experiment 


Official Department of 
The Visual Instruction Association of America}*n: 
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}matic 
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cal pr 
rent coin in educational circles today. Doubt pedag 
n ¢€ 


less we all have a pretty fair idea of what we * 
familic 


but our definition ha 
Obviously we sha 


mean to include under it, . 
instruc 


lit was 
doing 


thus far lacked precision. 
do well to begin at the beginning. 

One of the elemental modes of definition i 
definition by contrasts or by opposites. Everg® # f 
for exampl them 
long is not short, hot is not cold, new isn Perhay 
old, or, as the polite little girl said when aske 
how she liked school, “Well, you know, it is no 
exactly heaven.” 

There is reason for applying this method o The 
definition to visual instruction, if only to eradi 


practical teacher uses this,—as, 


ica wil 
at the 
ents’ I 
ciation 


cate some current misconceptions. 

First of all, then, visual instruction does nq 
mean Yet this is th 
item of vist 


schools.” 
Send 
instruction news to any newspaper and th 
contribution will get, 
That is also as fara 


“movies in the 


popular conception. any 
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is the caption 


“Movies in the Schools.” 


your 
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some minds have travelled on the subject even 
i, school circles. There is no occasion to 
scornful about this, for it is about as far as any 
of us had gotten, not so very long ago. Ask a 
principal if he believed in visual instruction and 
he would tell you:—‘Certainly,—we have mo- 
tion pictures in our school every week. The 
children enjoy them very much.” “But,” you 
might inquire, “are they educational motion 


be 


pictures?” “Yes,” he would probably reply, 
“hey are very instructive, at least, most of 
them.” 


That same principal would never have thought 
of alluding only to 
science, if you inquired whether his teachers 


experiments in natural 


ysed the inductive method. He would have in- 
sisted that the inductive method applies in any 
subject when the teacher works from the spe- 
cific or concrete to the general or abstract: and 
he would have cited cases in geography, in 
mathematics, even in grammar, to reinforce the 
more obvious examples. 

Neither would that 
dreamed of referring to a series of talks in the 
auditorium or assembly room as 


same principal have 
“educational,” 
no matter how interesting or instructive these 
might have been. 

the 
be applied only to some organized and syste- 


He would have been keenly 


conscious that term “educational” should 


matic presentation of the materials of instruc 
tion based on definitely recognized psychologi 
cal principles and following established 
pedagogical practice. 


In either of these instances he would be on 





familiar ground, but the new expression “visual 
instruction,” caught him off his guard. Thus 
it was that most of us thought we were really 


doing something, when we brought a few score 





nf 

vergor a few hundred children together and gav: 
them a movie show of a reasonably high order. 

nofPerhaps we were not doing any harm. Assur 

ske 

no 

do - ' or . B 
4} The Visual Instruction Association of Amer- 

radi} « : ; tae a 
ca will make its second: appearance in public 
at the Cleveland convention of the Superintend- 

no ste P er . ‘ 

th ents’ Division of the National Education Asso- 

__ ftiation. As a great many of the readers of this 

su 


Magazine will remember pleasantly, at the 
Boston meeting of the N. E. A. last July, this 
association made its formal bow to the educa- 
tional world. 
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edly we were not accomplishing much good. 
Incidentally we were retarding the advent of 
real visual instruction, by contenting ourselves 
quite too readily with what should be termed 
either a pitiable make-shift or a palpable make- 
believe. 

We have been getting away from that. stage 
quite rapidly in the last few years, but there is 
still occasion to insist upon a few fundamental 
considerations. First among these is the equal 
recognition of all types of visual aids. 
visual instruction 


Since 
quite obviously upon 
the use of various mechanical aids to visualiza- 


rests 


tion, it is of first importance to divorce our- 
from the that the most 
obvious of these should constitute our teaching 


selves notion only 
tools. 

Visual instruction, then, does not consist ex- 
the motion pictures; nor 
should this be the dominant note in our concep- 
of it Neither should we 
regard the slide and the stereograph as the only 
to These are perhaps 
twin elder sisters of the film which is the most 


clusively in use of 


tion as a method. 


other aids visualization. 


youthful member of the visual instruction fam- 
ily; 


after all but representations of reality. 


These three are 
There 
are various aids to visualization which depend 
upon direct sense experience, rather than a sub- 
stitute 


but it is a large family. 


There are others which, while purely 
representative, serve some purposes better than 
the slide, the stereograph or the film. The true 
visual instructionist should seek assuredly to 
catalogue all such instrumentalities, to evaluate 
them all, severally and individually, and to al- 
locate to each its appropriate place in the teach- 
ing’ process, 

Having made this point, we must bring this 
introductory article to a close, hoping in the 
next to little from 
what visual instruction is not and a little nearer 
to what it is. 


issue get a farther away 


V. I. A. of A. Activities at Cleveland 


By Ruth Overton Grimwood, Executive Secretary. 


At that meeting, the association gave a con- 
tinued program of the latest and best in films 


and slides for educational use. This demon- 
stration in Mechanics Building was enthusi- 
astically received. Since that time, the efforts 


directed toward 
One of the 
necessary features for a successful functioning 
of the V. I. A. of A. is that there must be a 


of the association have been 


perfecting its national organization. 
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well balanced reciprocity of activity between its 
members in every section of the country. The 
purpose of this organ‘zation is to serve as a 
clearing house for all visual instruction needs 
and information. 

The Executive Board of the Visual Instruc- 
tion Association of America is now complete. 


The following members have recently been 
added to complete its roster: Dr. John F. Fin- 


ley, formerly State Commissioner of Education 
of the State of New York, and now Associate 
Editor of the New York 
George D. Strayer of Columbia University; 
Miss Olive Jones of the Board of Education of 


Times; Professor 


the city of New York, and Mrs. Susan B. 
Dorsay, Superintendent of Schools of Los 
Angeles. 


The association will be privileged to present 
showings of educational film in the main audi- 
torium after three of the important sess_ons. It 
is also arranging for a continuous demonstra- 
tion of visual aids in one of the headquarters 
hotels, and now completing a program of varied 
and pertinent interest to educators. It has a 
good amount of material placed at its disposal 
The programs have been designed to present 


to those who are not aware of the value of 
visual aids examples of the newest and best 
material for instructional use. Attention will 


be given to the method of its presentation in 
the class-room; for those who as yet have not 
discovered how far an advance has been made 
along the road to visual instruction, representa- 
all 


tives will answer queries, and present as 
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convincingly as possible a visual proof of th 
efficacy of visual aids to education. 
Several unusual features have been pr 
pared. The aim of the program committee h 
been to cover the field from as many angles q 
Some methods of class-roo; 
presentation will be afforded a demonstration, 
The membership of the V. I.’ A. is draw 


from three classes of those most keenly inter 





possible. new 


ested in the field; educators, producers ap 
distributors. There is absolute equality among 
these members, the only discrimination being 
that on the Execut:ve Board, under the consti 
tution, there must be a preponderance of edy 
cators. This insures the shaping of the polic} 
of the association. 

Great progress has already been achieved by 
the table the varioy 
members. A greater confidence has grown int 
all Laying on the tabi 
the problems which present themselves on a 
s des has brought a broader understanding an 
appreciation to the members of the associatio 
It is only by the preparatory development 
that the field of vis 
instruction will ever see its immense possib] 
The law of supply an 
Any group of producer 
and this fact mug 
inevitably head toward success in their line gq 
endeavor. The Visual Associatio 
of America has in its hands the key to the sol 
tion of the the whol 
scheme of visual education, and is stepping o 





round conferences of 


existence on sides. 


such an organization 
ties made practical. 
demand is immutable. 
consumers who recognize 
Instruction 


problem confronting 


courageously toward its goal. 





Special Notice From the U. S. Post Office 


E are glad to print the following spe 


cial notice issued by The Educational 
Bureau of the Chicago Post Office. 
Universal observation of this advice would 


greatly facilitate progress in the visual field. 
Important to Exhibitors 


As a general rule, motion picture films 
are moving on a regular schedule from 
place to place for exhibition and display 
on previously arranged dates, and failure 
to arrive at destination on t'me not only 
seriously inconveniences the address 
but entails a consequential loss upon the 
shipper, as the films are exhibited upon a 
rental basis. 


We are requested by the Post Office 
Department through the Chicago Post- 
master to advise exhibitors of the fact 
that parcels of films when rema‘led must 
bear legible addresses, and that if the old 
labels are not removed the new label or 
address should be so placed as to com- 
pletely obscure or obliterate the original 
address. 

With this cooperation on the part of 
exhibitors, the mis-sending of film parcels 
should be reduced to a m‘nimum. 

The Educational Bureau, 
Chicago Postoffice. 
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Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor.) 


Old Testament in Motion Pictures 
This the 
story, the Old Testament, has been released by 
the National Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures, 
Inc., of 130 West 46th Street, New York 
be seen in the churches of 


visualization of world’s greatest 


and 
will soon various 
the city. 

These remarkable 
Armando Vay, 


the 


will be 


films made by eminent 


Italian producer shown 


first in churches of various denominations and 


later in schools and religious and welfare in 
stitutions, throughout the United States, ex 
clusively through the National Non-Theatrical 
exchanges. 


This production cost over three millions of 
dollars and occupied the working hours of ten 
directors, fifteen 
of technical 
years, under the supervision of Pietro Antonio 


photographers and an army 


assistants for a period of five 


Gariazzo. A large part of the money used to 
produce these films is said to have been ad 
vanced by the Italian Government, who de- 
sired these to be the most elaborate and 
impressive films ever released, on this subject 

In order to secure the authoritative informa 


tion that historical 


accuracy, the directors and scenic writers made 


Was necessary to insure 
trips all over the world to seek advice from the 
leading archeologists, antiquarians and students 
of Biblical history. The film, 
sents all of the leading knowledge that we have 
been able to gather together by 


therefore, repre 


centuries of 
patient research concerning the conditions of 
life in Egypt, 
thousands of years ago 


Palestine and adjacent regions 


Particular pains were 


taken in the costuming of the thousands of 
men, women and children employed. 

In creating the film of the Holy Bible the 
Italians carried their operations to the for- 


bidden, almost unexplored, Sinai and to many 
other scenes of the Bible story. They located 
a large part of the story upon Mount Sinai, 
where Jehovah spoke to Moses and gave him 
the Ten Commandments. Other parts of the 
picture were taken in Egypt, Palestine, Baby- 
lonia and many scenes were taken in the Sahara 


| he 


inhabitants of 


Desert. 
the 


Government 
to take 
Arabs, 
and all the members of ancient 
the East. 


Tower of 


Italians and their 


hired entire towns 


part in certain scenes, entire tribes of 
, 

kings and chiefs 
convents in In one 
the Babel in 


Mesopotamia they employed over twenty thou- 


monasteries and 


scene, the building of 
more than 


one hundred thousand actors were employed. 


sand actors, and in the entire film 


lhe stories visualized, include the following 
\dam 


episodes; Creation and Eve, the punish- 





Rebecca accompanies Abraham’s servant 
to become the wife of Isaac 


ment of man’s first disobedience. Cain and 
\bel and the first murder.. The Wickedness 
before Noah. Noah, the ark and the World- 
wide tragedy of the Deluge. The fiery de- 
struction of the wicked cities of the plains 


Sodom and Gomorrah following the visit of the 
angels to Lot and his family. 
Sarah, 
nunciation of the 


old 


command 


The patriarch 
the 
coming birth of Isaac, son of 
Che to obey the 
to Isaac in the full 
devotion and obedience to the will of God. The 


Of 


Abraham and his wife, and an- 


their age preparation 


divine sacrifice 


story of Isaac and his wooing of Rebecca. 








yO AMONG THE 


Esau and Jacob and the barter of a birthright 
for a mess of pottage. The love of Jacob and 
Rachel. The seizure of Joseph by his brethren 
and his sale as a slave. The imprisonment of 
Joseph and his rise as the first Prime Minister 
of Egypt; and First Food Administrator of 
record. The meeting of Joseph and his breth- 
ren and the incident of the silver cup in the 
Reconciliation of Joseph 
and his brothers. Discovery ef Moses in the 
Bullrushes. Deliverance of the children of 
Israel from Egypt. The Miracles of Moses. 
The Exodus with the magnificent spectacle of 
the crossing of Red Sea, and the destruction 
of Pharaoh’s pursuing army. The journeyings 
of the children of Israel thru the desert. The 
feast of Manna. Moses smiting the rock; the 
Ten Commandments, the Worship of the 
Golden Calf. The assumption of authority by 
Joshua. The solemn 
Moses from his people and 
Mount Nebo to die. Then 
ing of the most beautiful love story ever told 
—the wooing of Ruth. The marvelous spectacle 
of the glory and splendor of the court of King 
Solomon; his royal entertainments and wise 
judgments, all shown with an accuracy and 
wealth of detail and a perfection of artistic pres- 
entation unrivalled in motion picture produc- 
tion. The picturing of the idealism of the Song 
of Songs, Solomon’s, all its 


sack of Benjamin. 


parting of 
ascent into 
the unfold- 


impressing 
his 


follows 


which is with 


imagery, and the Shulamite personifying its 
marvelous emotional climax. 





Building the Tower of Babel 
Each one of these extraordinary series of 
productions of wonder Bible 
strictly to Biblical history. 
extraneous, nothing amplified in 
gripping, visualized series of Biblical subjects; 


stories, adheres 
There is nothing 


this heart 
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the directors adhered closely to the narratives} 
with their subtle beauty in color, atmosphere and 
the types of people which still exist today in| 
the places where the stories originated, 
inspiring than 
these vivid picturings of the soul awakening 


Nothing can be more nobly 


narratives of the Old Testament. 
The Message of Emile Coué 
Emile Coué, famous French apostle of auto. | 
- 


; 


suggestion, and at present the most talked of} 
man in the world, is to put his message on the} 
screen in the form of a two-reel picture called/ 
which Eduea- 
tional Film Exchanges, Inc., will release as its 


“The Message of Emile Coué,” 
next Short Subject Special. The little druggist 
»f Nancy will thus carry his message of hope 
o the many millions throughout the world who 


are unable to hear his lectures or attend his 
clinics. 

Since coming to the United States recently 
to lecture on his theory of auto-suggestion as 
a means of attaining health in body and mind} 
M. Coué has been flooded with offers from mo-} 
picture in 
Having no 
desire for personal gain, M. Coué rejected all 
these offers, some of them carrying immense 


tion picture producers to make a 


which he would personally appear. 


salaries, until a scenario was submitted to him 
which conveyed his message as he wanted to 
give it. His share of the proceeds from the 
film will go toward founding a Coué Institute 
in New York City. 

M. Coué and his advisers rejected all scripts 
based upon fiction or romance, refusing to al- 
low his appearance in the light of a miracle 
man. 

“The cinema,” said M. Coué in approving the 
final plans to put his message on the screen, “is 
one of the most important agencies in existence 
for the wide dissemination of an educational 
message on an entertainment basis. ' 
“As a teacher I much desire to have its help 


I have no ambitions as an actor, and do 
This edu- 
cational screen story is the only one I have 
will authorize for the presenty 
and the many flattering offers are declined with 


but 
not wish to be financially benefited. 


authorized or 


deep and sincere thanks.” 

George Kleine’s Educational Film Productiot 
Six reels, constituting six lessons on “Magne! 

tism available t¢ 

schools and The reelf 

were photographed in the studios of Thomas 

A. Edison, Inc 


The lessons will be sold outright, together 0 
g g 


and Electro-Magnets,” are 


college departments. 
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separately, and are supplied in standard width 
non-inflammable 
] 


sold 


film on either inflammable or 
stock. The 
by the foot. 
within two weeks from receipt of order. 


reels vary in length and are 
New prints are made and shipped 
Prices 
are exceedingly low. 
The general contents and approximate length 
of each reel are as follows: 
Lesson I. 
substances, 


Lesson II. The Magnet, Laws of At 


Magnetic and non-magnetic 
Magnetization......... 815 feet 


traction and Repulsion.......... 350 
Lesson III. The Magnetic Field...... 105 
Lesson IV. Molecular Theory of Mag- 

SS ee cas 5 caniehGcar ae 
Lesson V. The Magnetic Field (Con- 

ree er ts £655 
Lesson VI. rhe Solenoid and Electro- 

ON Pe er errr en ee 540 


Further information may be had from George 
Kleine 114 Ave 
Chicago, III. 

“The Hunchback of Notre Dame” Started 

Work has begun at Universal City on “The 
Hunchback of Notre Dame,” 


Productions, South Michigan 


a picturization ol 
Victor Wallac 
Worsley, the special director engaged to handk 


Hugo’s celebrated novel. 


the making of the Hugo picture, has assembled 


an unusual cast, and has given the final seal 


of approval for the gigantic sets now being con 
structed. 

Signalizing the beginning of work on the big 
picture, the entire Universal studio plant cele 
brated the laying of the corner stone of the big 
structure, to full 
of the famous Notre Dame Cathedral, of Paris. 


which is be a size replica 
This will be the most ambitious building ever 
put up for a motion picture. 
in great detail all the architectural eccentricities 
of the old world 
plaster statues are being turned out in the Uni 
versal City work-shops to fit 
Cathedral. 

The replica of the Cathedral alone will take a 
small army of carpenters, 


It will reproduce 


edifice. Scores of ten-foot 


into niches in the 


plasterers and other 


workmen. This set will be one hundred and 
fifty feet wide and two hundred and twenty 
five feet high. The huge church will be built 
with the three great doorways, with the two 


towers, the spires, the Gallery of 
the large plaza in front of it. 
Other sets being constructed include a re- 
production of the Miracles, 
that strange quarter of old Paris where the 
mendicants, cripples and fakirs congregated in 


Kings, and 


famous Court of 
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the 15th Century, the Place de la Greve, where 
criminals were tortured and punished, the 
Palace of Justice, court room, mansions, and 
many Parisian streets. In connection with the 
Cathedral there will be an immense interior 
vista of the church’s aisles and pillars. 

[he cast assembled by Worsley, and the 


executives of the Universal corporation, is one 


of the strongest ever put into one picture by 
Universal Norman Kerry plays the role of 
Phoebus, the young hero of the novel. Lon 
Chaney will play Quasimodo, the weird little 
hunchback bell ringer of Notre Dame. Tully 
Marshall as Louis XI, Raymond Hatton as 


Gringoire, th 
of the cast. 
Dining Car Movies With Pathe Program 


Railway passenger service enterprise, accord- 


e poet, are other notable members 


ing to accounts printed in Illinois and St. Louis 
newspapers, has proved the utility of free mo- 


tion picture shows aboard limited trains and 


in terminal waiting rooms. 


George J]. Carlton, veteran passenger traffic 
the 


the 


Chicago & Alton, is on record 
He 
of this original experiment, as- 
The dining 
car projector was operated by A. B. Craven, of 
the It was especially con- 
vibration, 


manager ot 
as “father of dining car movie show.” 
Vas in charge 


sisted by other officials of the road. 


DeVry Corporation. 


structed to overcome regardless of 


rough tracks or 


The 


rolling waves 


train was late at Springfield, “but the 


passengers were not worried. The first rail- 
road movie show had been in operation in the 
dining car, and the passengers had been en- 


joying the novelty 
-Harold Lloyd in 
Fables, the 


whole works minus advertisements of coming 


of a complete screen pro- 
Boy,’ 
cartoon—the 


gram ‘Grandma’s 


\esops animated 
releases and the tailoring establishments. They 
didn’t care whether they ever got to St. Louis.” 

Phe 


ably 


arrangements for the show were admir- 


simple Between meals the tables in the 


dining car were removed, the chairs were ar- 


ranged to form a miniature auditorium, a screen 


was hooked in place, and the neat, compact 
machine was mounted on a table at the other 
end of the car Then the shades were drawn, 


the lights turned off and the reel put in motion. 

About two years ago it is remembered that a 
similar experiment was made aboard a train on 
Reports agreed that. the 
passengers were delighted. But, at the time, 
that mechanical obstacles stood in 
the way of repeating the experiment. 


a Southern railroad. 


it appears 
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Theatrical Film Critique 


(Beginning with the March issue, this department will be combined with the depart- 
ment “From Hollywood” under the new name “The Theatrical Field.” 


The enlarged 


department will be conducted by Miss Marguerite Orndorff, teacher of English in the 


Indianapolis Public Schools. 


Correspondence is invited on matters pertaining to this 


department and all communications will be handled by Miss Orndorff personally.— 


FURY (First National) 

The best thing about a film play in which 
Richard 
Richard Barthelmess. 


Barthelmess appears is, of course, 
His name on a produc- 
tion immediately pre-disposes us into thinking 
there is something to it. And there is a reason 
for it, of course. More than one critic, both 
professional and casual, has made note of the 
fact that he is one of very few in moving pic- 
tures who can change really the expression of 
his face and actually use the muscles therein 
to depict the emotions of his heart. Those 
sensitive, strong features cannot move through 
the lights and shadows of a picture without 
dramatizing it in some interesting fashion. 
This time it is “Fury,” a sea-going, storm- 
mother-reverence set 


tossed tale of love and 


against not only the rocking waves but the 
dank wharves and low lodging houses of Lime- 
Here and there are sombre. 
Burke’s 


Frequent bits of humor 


London. 
touches that 


house 


poetic suggest Thomas 
tales of this region. 
and a reasonably “happy ending,” however, 
quite dispel any lasting idea of similarity in the 
stories. 

Barthelmess is “The Boy” 


father embittered by an unfaithful wife and the 


with a fury of a 


brutal life of the sea. His son’s affection for 
him and refusal to fight back when struck im- 
press the father as only “that woman in him” 
and he forthwith proposes to beat it out of 
him. The 
sistent “You are my father; I love you any- 


3oy’s staunch gentleness and per 


way,” with blood streaming from his face, give 
opportunity for some very fine acting that is 
never over-done or made sentimental. Fights 
among the crew are also encouraged. A fe- 
rocious Skandinavian of giant stature and a 
belligerent 
matched on deck though the 


sickish horror from the brutality of it, the spec- 


veteran of many sea crimes are 


30y shrinks in 


tators before the screen of course are highly 
entertained. It is a good battle. 

The advent of a young girl into this cheerless 
life is the Boy’s one joy. It is none other than 
Dorothy Gish in Bowery garb, chewing gum 


herself around in a_ horrible 


and walking 


Editor’s Note.) 


fashion. But pretty she is and lovable in spite 


of it, as one would expect. She is a poor lodg. 
ing house drudge who sneaks out to meet the 
Boy every time his ship comes in and poverty 
and every other foe to romance are forgotten 
Fear- 
less as she is and determined in her love, she 


when they look into each other’s faces. 


even tries a hand-to-hand with the old “Fury” 
himself when their tryst is menaced by his ap- 
the humor 
of the play, but has moments of pathos as in 


pearance. She furnished much of 
the wrecked wedding plans, that show the Gish 
characteristics at their best. 

30y finds his 
mother and the two faithful lovers are united. 


In the end old “Fury” died, the 


in fact one 
of the most artistic pieces of acting Barthel- 


One of the best things in the play— 


finding of his 
shaking hand runs 
over her ragged shawl, and his eyes round out 


mess has ever done is in the 
mother. How his slightly 
with wonder! He has a way all his own and 
this dread- 
sticky-sentimental ‘mother 
One is bound 
or at least a 
utterly concealed 
Barthelmess is able 


prejudiced as one may be against 
fully 
stuff,” there is none of it here 


overworked, 
to find a little tear in his eye 
gulp of admiration for the 


art with which Richard 


to do it. 

PEG O’ MY HEART (Metro 

My Heart” has been much heralded 
in the movies because of its great stage success 
and the fame of Miss Laurette Taylor in the 


“Peg o’ 


title role. This is her first screen appearance 
and it must be conceded right at the start that 
Her wistful, large eyes 


expression 


she films beautifully. 
forth radiantly and full of 


from the mechanism of the caniera and no signs 


come 


of age beyond the sweet girlishness she por- 
trays, or miscalculated make-up, mar the fait- 
ness of her face. 

as almost 
Cinderella 
story dressed up in modern frills and rags, with 
a bonny English lord making love instead ofa 
fabulous son of a king. It is impossible to 
It is so delicious and soul- 


My Heart” 


knows—is the 


The plot of “Peg o’ 


everyone good old 


wear out this plot. 
satisfying to see a poor but beautiful and de- 
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serving maiden raised to riches and such power erie’ 


that she can shame the haughty relatives who U ” SERVICE | 


reviously scorned her, that we rejoice over it ° ° 
ae a peerig Good Films and Projectors 


“Peg o' My Heart” has the advantage of all STANDARD MOTION PICTURES 
a ? is eile, fi ; Re ae For Churches, Schools and All Non-Theatrical 
this romantic coloring, but one notices never- Ssntteheitienes 


theless that it is put on with rather a thin Graphoscope Service Company, 


P ’ 1108 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
eos 


brush. Too much footage is devoted to Graphoscope Service Company, 


childhood, the death of her mother, and her Motion Picture Exhibiticg’ on" cee 
wandering life with her father in proportion to Selatan hs — pan og Ry cacti 
what we are permitted to see when the great Edwin} wyatt" abr ee Se 
moments arrive—great moments like her picl grennea a. -_ 
ing up a delightful acquaintance on the next es, (owe — ee ie 
estate who turns out to be the Prince Charn ratenemmbanal’ tans ite Mich 
ing lord, and the first awakening of love and Pilgrim ln Mo Ohio 
approval in the cold hearts of her British aunt a-ha Avenue, Chicago, Il 
and cousin. These were highlights on the stage a. D, White, arborn Street, Chicago, Ill 
They are present in the picture and are cleverl pm bi m ~ ay ee Batting Minneapolis, Minn 
titled, but the tinselled glow, the thrilling, beau cuard —— ee eee 
i ee eee Graphoscope ‘Service Companys’ 
Beautiful and _satisfvyir g as Miss Tavlor is ees ethurd Avenue. Re attle, Washingtor 
she appears more often than not to be working Standard Motion Picture cen he aT 
too hard to portray vouthful vivacity and David. Parker, Street, Los Angeles, Ca 
action Her ungainly manner of walking Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 
standing awkwardly with feet wide apart, and UNITED CINEMA COMPANY, INC. 
loose-armed, vociferous jumping about remind 130 West 46th Street New York, N. Y. 
one irritatingly of Marv Pickford If it is 
deliberate imitation it is unfortunate for almost patiently waited for her lover’s return from 
all spontaneity or semblance of it is destroyed iva only to find him married to this strange, 
and after all no o1 can do this sort f not outlandish, wife his part is taken by 
characterization as Mary does it icqueline Logan and what she does with it is 
But, as has been previously suggested, Mis eserving of great praise Che two old men 
Taylor's charm and a plot that can never gi vhose life-l feud has kept the lovers apart, 
old make this a picture worth seeing rr = end uncle who is obsessed with 
JAVA HEAD (Paramount mad lo r the Chinese girl as soon as he 
Aside from the success at irtistic effect es her, a ilso well characterized and do 
Hergesheimer’s novel “Java Head”—oftentim uch to make this picture a really worth-while 
said to be his best work the film versio1 ttracti 
this fascinating story is able to stand on it One t help wondering why some of 
own merits Che photograp!l s excellent ani the tragec f this tale is not spared by giving 
the succession of pictures of New England the little Oriental princess some Christian 
homes in the first part is especially notable { othes when she comes home with her hus- 
its quaint charm and impression of reality. T1 ind. Her imer takes care of this in the 
plot has been translated into terms of a scenari ovel ut ft picture somehow leaves it an 
with less loss of sequence of motives and trut ypen question which can only be answered by 
to the original theme thar s often the case the usual reflection that otherwise there would 
when the cinema draws on literary successes rt be 1 f a story Aside from this, how 
This is a love story made striking by tl ever, there e few serious tlaws that can be 
eternal clash of East and West The contras ointed out 
both tragic and comic, in the manners of \ photo] of a novel which one has read 
Manchu princess suddenly set down in a stai nd liked lways in danger of being very dis- 
New England community lends itself admit ippointing \ picture is fixed and merciless in 
ably to the exaggerated effects of a moving its detail, whereas our airy imaginings as we 
picture. Opposite this role, which is played by read are limitless in their beauty and truth and 
Leatrice Joy. is that of the village girl wl goodness. No mechanism car possibly do them 
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Idaho. 


gon, 


Also California, 


Little Red Riding Hood - 


804 South Wabash Avenue 





Exclusive Distribution Rights Contract and Brand 
New Positive Prints Available 


in the three premiere juvenile wholesome productions for the 
states of Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, and Southern 
Arizona, Nevada, and Washington, Ore- 
Montana, Alaska and Northern Idaho. 


Cinderella and The Magic Sihmer - . . ‘ 
Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 


Write for particulars and territory 
No percentage propositions considered 


For bookings also write. We will refer same to territorial distributor 


Wholesome Educational Films Company 


5 Reels 
4 Reels 
5 Reels 


Chicago, Illinois 


Feb 


[ 











justice. It can be said of “Java Head” that 
this drawback is reduced to a minimum, and 
that is saying a great deal for it. 
THE VOICE FROM THE MINARET | 
National ) 
You were rather blatantly informed by pub- 


First 


licity agents that this picture sees those famous 


lovers, Norma Talmadge and Eugene O’Brien 


at last reunited. Aside from this stellar con- 


junction, however, there is nothing about the 


film to startle its optience. The plot deals with 
two fond lovers, separated because a decidedly 
unpleasant husband persists in living, but the 
scenarist so arranges matters as to kill him off 
at the end of the footage and all is well. A 
conventional drama of a familiar triangle, care- 
fully filmed and smoothly 
distinction. (Theatrical.) 

THE COUNTER JUMPERS ( Vitagraph) 


This film is 


acted, but lacking 


exaggerated slapstick from be- 


ginning to end and as such will doubtless 
appeal to many good souls who find themselves 
with the sex play. There can be 
nothing new in slapstick but one finds here 


some of the old gags entirely recostumed and 


wearied 


in their way amusing. Larry Semon is a cheer- 


ful person but one feels that it would be easier 


for an actor to survive a world war than two 
such 
(Community.) 
CAPTAIN FLY-BY-NIGHT 
Offices 
Here is a drama of the oid Spanish regime in 


reels of concentrated acrobatic 


Film Booking 


Southern California filmed against most impres- 
sive backgrounds. Unfortunately, 
entirely 


however, the 
upon the mystery 
Except 
actors wear appropriate 


concentration is 
involved in a case of concealed identity. 
for the fact that the 
costumes and that the 


settings are those of a 


by-gone day, one would scarcely recognize this 
as a historical film. Had the director perceived 
the possibilities of the material in his hands ar 
extremely worth-while picture might have been 
made than a interesting one. 
(School and Community.) 

THE FLAMING HOUR (1 


The flavor of this story 


rather merely 


Jniversal 


strongly resembles 


that of a serial picture only it is not quite so 
highly seasoned with sensational adventure. 
The tantrums of two very irritable gentlemen 
and the dastardly intrigues of another gentle- 
man keep the action swiftly moving. The 
flaming hour strikes when the torch is laid to 
a gunpower mill. Mediocre entertainment. (The- 


atrical only.) 
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Rebuilt DeVry Projectors 


C 90 Model, DEVRY Like New Condition $130.00 
C 90 Model, DEVRY Used but Perfect $110.00 
C 3 Model, DEVRY Used but Perfect $65.00 


Special Sale on the “’ictor Lightweight 
Slide Projector at $17.50 


Order by Wire at Our Expense 


Bass Camera Company 
Dept. 210—109 N. Dearborn St., Chicago Ill. 








*MINUSA® 





Portable Screens 


still retain their unparalleled reputation 
of being the ultimate in projection screen 
construction. 


Samples and literature upon request 
MINUSA CINE SCREEN CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











THE PRIDE OF PALOMAR 
Players-Lasky ) 
The problem of Japanese occupation in south- 
ern California is 
the situation of an heir cheated out of his in 


Famous 


ineffectively combined with 


heritance. Of course, the heir, portrayed by 


the immobile 
cestral acres and the affection of his enemy’s 


Forrest Stanley, regains his an 


daughter; and, of course, the Japanese villain 
is obliged to make an 
otherwise the 


sound. The picture, adapted from the novel by 


ignominious retreat, 


play would not be ethically 
impressive in spite of 


(Theatrical only.) 


Peter B. Kyne, is not 
careful filming and direction. 


THE YOUNG RAJAH (Famous Players-Lasky) 
This play was most patiently constructed as 
a vehicle to exploit that most superlative sheik, 
Rodolph Valentino. What could be more grat- 
ifying to millions of movie fans, than to have 
as a mystic oriental prince to 
“A Song of 


this idol appear 
the orchestral accompaniment of 
India?” 
is messy and improbable, but it provides Val 
( Theatrical only.) 


From a dramatic standpoint the plot 


entino with an ideal role. 


BULL DOG DRUMMOND 
The present 
plays is responsible for pictures like 


Hodkinson 
and detective 
“Bull Dog 


Given, a sanitorium run tor pur 


flair for mystery 


Drummond.” 


poses of extortion by master criminals, ultra 


modern paraphernalia of torture, an insouciant 


young gentleman and a beautiful damsel, and 


you have all the dramatic accessories [he 
sult is an exciting picture which does not exces 


sively fatigue one’s mentality. Two old-timers 


Carlyle Blackwell and Evelyn Greeley, appeat 
in this film. (Theatrical only.) 
WHAT’S WRONG WITH WOMEN (Equity 


This is a question which seems to be always 
bothering some poor souls. According to this 


film it is selfishness, discontent and a constant 


desire for excitement and variety. This is really 


a very effective little domestic drama, well 
acted and directed, and presenting a situation 
of matrimonial incompatibility forever inter- 


(Theatrical only.) 
THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO (Fox) 
Dumas seems to be finding his way to the 
with “The Three Musketeers” and 
Count of Monte Cristo.” The 
has already done more to fa- 
the hoi polloi with the name of this 
the libraries 


esting. 


screen, first 
now with “The 
moving picture 
miliarize 
famous Frenchman than have all 
in Christendom. 

The chief problems in adapting a classic to 
maintain faithfulness to the 
facts and to have a sympathetic understanding 
of that nondescript thing known as atmosphere. 
[hose responsible for the production of the pic- 
ture have been successful in making a gripping 


The pages of The Count of 


the screen are to 


and coherent film 


Monte Cristo are ideally suited for filming. 
Their romance and color and sharp contrasts 
furnish the best cinematic material for they 


are pictorial and full of movement and action 
rather than reflective or analytical. Much emo- 
tion as well as adventure is compacted into the 
scenes: the elation of the lover and bridegroom; 
the despair, hate and grief of the pitiable pris- 
oner; the triumph of suave but efficient revenge. 
however, to treat 


There has been no attempt, 


with subtlety the psychology of the situation in 
hich the Count realizes that vengeance is not 
for him to take but that it lies in the hands of 
the Divine Being 

John Gilbert is most- effective in the leading 
later 


and 


role particularly in the scenes where he 


has acquired his fortune established him- 


self in the midst of his unsuspecting enemies. 


[The supporting cast is excellent, apparently 


having been chosen, not only for ability, but 
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also for physical resemblance to the types por- 
trayed. 

Considered from every standpoint, direction, 
photography and acting this picture is above 
the average. (Community (se). 


THE ROMANCE OF THE DELLS (Scenic Ro- 
mances, Inc.) 

The 
“scenics” 
programs in the larger moving picture houses 
that anything which adds to their interest or 
beauty cannot be overlooked. 

Mr. W. D. O'Neil, the producer, has begun 
a series of “Know Your Native Land” pictures 
affording something 


public seems to enjoy so much the 


which are now a regular part of the 


which gives promise of 
new, delightful, and educational for those who 


picturesque aspects of 


love travel and _ the 
nature. With scenic beauty as the dominant 
thing, Mr. O’Neil purposes to weave in authen 
tic legends connected with each region and to 
make them a decorative and illustrative part 
of the whole. 

His first production is a charming glimpse of 
some of the beauties of Wisconsin—the rivers, 
falls, dells, cliffs wealth of 
Indian legend serves to enhance the wild beauty 
of this region. In one of the places shown in 
this picture there is a rugged cliff so carved by 
resembles the 


and woods and a 


rain and wind that it strikingly 
head of an Indian chief. With wonderful effect 
a real Indian’s face is double-exposed upon this 
background so that the one melts into the other 
striking 


accentuated with 


detail to 


and the likeness is 


succéss. This is only one illustrate 
the care and 


being done 


feeling with which this work is 


The outstanding features of the work are the 


unerring instinct shown in selection of views, 


the charm of the composition, light and shade 
values, and the artistic tinting of the film which 
color vaiues and the 


brings out the general 


tone of the scene. 
Legends have been filmed before and in ap- 
Mr. O’Neil’s plan 


and 


propriate surroundings, but 
is broader in that it 
seeks to emphasize the natural beauty of our 
land by calling up the romantic past of the 
people who first lived in the midst of it. The 
plan contemplates the rendering of lovely nat- 


comprises a series 


ural scenes with delicate tracery of bits of for- 
gotten history that were enacted there in more 
romantic. days than ours. (School, Church and 


Community use.) 


The Educational S 


; 
FREE FILMS 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATIONAL 


The DeVry library of Industrial-§ 
tional subjects is available—rental fre 
schools, churches and clubs located 
a radius of 500 miles of Chicago, 
subjects are all covered in one and 
reels and are of a highly educational 
well as entertaining type Avail ye 
of this extensive free library. Write 
for list 


STANDARD SAFETY 

All films in the DeVry library 
of standard width and perforation 
(same size as used in theatres) gam 
are on non-inflammable (slow-bugg 
ing) film stock. 


RELIGIOUS SLIDES EDUCATIONAL 
To augment the DeVry film 
there are also available for rentalige 
sale many select religious and edge 
tional slide and lecture sets. This in- 
cludes the new DeVry Passion 
Write today for lists and booklets, 


THE DeVRY CIRCULATIONS 
540 Lake Shore Drive :: Chicago, Illinois 











If you believe in 
visual education 
you want 


The Educational 
Sereen 


If you don’t 
believe, 


you need it. 

















